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JupaisM: A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF JEWISH LIFE AND THOUGHT 
as part of its basic policy “to stimulate an informed awareness of 
Jewish affairs, encourage Jewish scholarship and adequate opportu- 
nities for Jewish education, and generally foster the affirmation of 
Jewish religious, cultural, and historic identity.” 


Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedi- 
cated to the creative discussion and exposition of the moral, religious 
and philosophical concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the 
problems of modern society. 


The Board of Editors, composed of distinguished scholars and think- 
ers drawn from every segment of Jewish life, is vested with full author- 
ity and responsibility for the contents of this Journal. Views and opin- 
ions expressed in the articles and reviews are those of the contributors 
and do not necessarily reflect the position of the American Jewish 
Congress, which is sponsoring the publication of this Journal as a 
service to the American Jewish community and to all who seek to 
understand the nature of the Jewish tradition and its modern 
significance. 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest 
for a world-view on the issues that are timeless—the meaning of 
life, the challenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance 
of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 
order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time this 
Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with the 
philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the contem- 
porary world.... 


We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world. . . . At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene. . . . The members of the Board 
of Editors, like their associates among the Contributing Editors, belong 
to every school of Jewish life or to none. The trends popularly refer- 
red to as Orthodoxy, Conservatism, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 
as others that as yet have no specific names, have their advocates 
among us, though no institution or movement is officially repre- 
sented. . . . Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these 
pages, but we shall be as one in opposing the dogmatism which takes 
for granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly 
on truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary 
point of view. 


Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of 
freedom. Our columns will be open to anyone who has something 
significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.”—From 
the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 
Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 











TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY OF HOPE 


JACOB B. AGUS 


I 


: quality of hope is the acid test of 

a healthy philosophy of life. The 
Talmud tells us that when a person is 
brought before the bar of judgment in 
Heaven, he is asked first, “Didst thou 
deal faithfully with thy fellowman?” and 
then, “Didst thou hope for salvation?” 
Similarly, in an ancient version of the 
Pandora legend, we are told that when 
she opened the box, all gifts but the one 
of hope flew away. But because hope re- 
mained, all other gifts were regained in 
time. 

All surveys indicate that the college 
youth of today are strangely sober and 
even melancholy. The shadow of an 
all-annihilating hydrogen bomb weighs 
heavy on their horizon, blighting the 
natural gaiety of their age. While they 
dutifully discharge their obligations, 
they are troubled by the feeling that 
ee 

Increasingly, present philosophical thinking 
tends towards extreme polarization, with the 
logical positivist, at one end of the spectrum 
and the religious existentialist at the other. 
Each, in the argument of Rabbi Agus’, ignores 
an essential aspect of reality. Hope for modern 
man, he insists, can come only from holding 
these two views, each directed to but a single 
aspect of reality, in fruitful, creative tension. 
Such tension, far from being unique to man’s 
efforts to relate himself and his goals to the 
totality of reality is an inherent aspect of the 
very structure of existence. The present essay 
is the first installment of two and was originally 
presented in a series of lectures at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


all their work is of no consequence. Of 
what use are all the subtleties of science 
in the post-Big Bomb world? A remark 
of the late Albert Einstein comes to 
mind. He was asked to describe the 
weapons that will be employed in the 
next war. Said he, “I cannot tell what 
weapon will be used in the next war, 
but I can tell you which weapons will 
be used in the war after the next one— 
bows and arrows.” 

The present generation sees its states- 
men approaching the brink of ultimate 
disaster again and again—how then can 
it have faith in the future? For a while 
it appeared as if the “balance of terror” 
would make any all-out war unthirtk- 
able and obsolete. But this hope has 
been nibbled away, by a concerted effort 
to get the people to take a nuclear war 
in their stride. What if fifty million or 
one hundred million should perish in 
the first day? Victory may still be won, 
however hollow or shadowy. So all nor- 
mal weapons are even now being re- 
placed by nuclear armaments, and the 
Governor of New York is urging the con- 
struction of basement-shelters. Homo 
sapiens has not hesitated in the past to 
sacrifice millions of lives for symbols, 
shadows and slogans. How can we hope 
that they will not do so in our day? 
Thus, despair looms large on the hori- 
zon today. 

This despair is aggravated by a per- 
sistent feeling that the agencies of hope 
have failed to truly function in our time. 
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II 


In two directions, man discovers the 
inspiration and incentive of hope—in 
the objective realm, through the study 
of the outside world and the gradual 
mastery of its secrets; in the subjective 
realm, through the upwelling of new 
faith and fervor out of the mysterious 
springs of the soul. The rainbow of 
hope attaches either to the rational val- 
ues and moral harmonies of life, endow- 
ing them with endurance and power, or 
it clings to that protean exuberance and 
love of life, which subsists beneath all 
our conscious planning. In the daylight 
struggle for existence, man’s instruments 
of hope are the philosophies and ide- 
ologies of the time as well as the pe- 
destrian progress of science and industry. 
Ideologies reduce the chaos of existence 
to order and technology opens fresh hor- 
izons for man’s mastery of nature. On 
the side of feeling, the agencies of the 
flow of hope from the recesses of inner 
being are the institutions of religion, art 
and poetry—chiefly, those of religion. 

Now, I submit that both these agen- 
cies have failed to kindle the light of 
hope for modern man. The ideologies of 
our day, and our age has been called the 
Age of Ideology, lie strewn in the dust, 
discredited and discarded. Socialism, na- 
tionalism, scientism, democracy—we can 
recall the time when each of these ideals 
was acknowledged to be the herald of 
a new and golden age for mankind. 
Now, there are few, indeed, that would 
care to place their entire faith in these 
ideologies. Socialism appeared on the 
horizon of the Nineteenth Century as 
a mighty force of liberation—today, it 
is revealed to be one of the Beasts of 
the Apocalypse. Nationalism was, at one 
time, the hope of a new and glorious 
order—all nations governing themseives, 


determining their own destiny and la- 
boring for the common good. Today we 
know it to be one of the mightiest 
forces of delusion in all the backward 
areas of the world. 

The ideal of self-determination of na- 
tions is still piously invoked from time 
to time, but with a mournful undertone, 
for we know now that many a nation 
offers less freedom and less hope to its 
people, after it has attained self-determi- 
nation than before. We still project the 
ideal of a free world, but we know that 
in many areas of the world the freedom 
of those governed may not at all be re- 
lated to the freedom of those who 
govern. 

Many great and glowing spirits were 
once wont to say, “Science is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want.” Its light will 
banish the fears and fantasies cf the 
past, ushering in an age of abundance 
and happiness to all. But today we know 
that science is not enough. It has created 
a Frankenstein of horror, without giving 
us the means to control it. Even the light 
of democracy is beginning to pale. Coun- 
try after country has retreated from its 
precepts, resorting to modifications or 
restrictions that nullify its extent and 
meaning. France, the birthplace of de- 
mocracy has begun to beat the drums 
of retreat, and in the new countries of 
Africa as in the old countries of Central 
America, the radiant promise of democ- 
racy quickly turns to ashes. So, all down 
the line, the ideologies of our time have 
ended in frustration. 

But, the subjective agencies of hope — 
art, poetry and religion, have also failed 
to generate the elixir of new vigor and 
inspiration. I shall not speak of art and 
poetry but of religion. We live at a time 
when people are returning to religion. 
But this return is the demonstration of 
a need, not the discovery of an answer. 
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People flock to churches and io syna- 
gogues, in quest of a new accession of 
faith and inspiration. But all too often, 
they are fed the straws of dogma, not 
the heavenly manna of Divine inspira- 
tion. The religion which college stu- 
dents bring with them to the campus 
is all too often a batch of disjointed dog- 
mas and rituals, not a unifying philoso- 
phy of life. These religions of the stu- 
dents are frequently nullified by the free 
commerce of ideas that prevails on the 
campus, where the dogmas and rituals 
of one group are cancelled by those of 
other, conflicting traditions. Religion 
today thrives on the disappointments 
and disillusionments of modern life, but 
such a religion is only an escape into the 
night. It speaks in dark and mysterious 
paradoxes, promising “peace of mind” 
and “peace of soul;” it affirms and neg- 
ates at one and the same time, reveling 
in contradictions; it rebukes 
“pride of reason,” thriving on cvery 
failure of the human mind and heart, 
but it does not offer the firm solace of 
an abiding faith. We have faith in 
faith, a hunger and a thirst for the Word 
of God, but no articulation of the mean- 
ing of the Word. Such explication as we 
do have in church and synagogue is im- 
prisoned in unacceptable dogmas or en- 
cased in meaningless platitudes. We 
cannot believe that God intervenes sud- 
denly in the affairs of men, pulling them 
back from the brink of disaster, nor can 
we draw strength from the hallowed 
formula, “believe and thou shalt be 
saved.” 

The wellsprings of hope have become 
“broken wells.’’ This is the central chal- 
lenge of our generation. 


man’s 


Ill 


Let us examine precisely what is 
meant by hope. We want to triumph 


rather than fail, to attain the high 
plateaus of achievement and glory and 
to escape the manifold ills that beset 
our path. But who are we? What is it 
that we mean by ourself, the subject of 
hope and despair, of triumph and 
failure? 

Manifestly, we arrive at two different 
answers to this question, depending on 
whether we pursue the objective path- 
way of knowledge or the subjective clues 
to the meaning of the self. Subjectively, 
we probe into the nature of our being 
by excluding progressively from our 
consciousness all that is external, tem- 
porary. We remove from view all the 
data of experience, one by one, shunning 
the relations between objects as well as 
the objects themselves. We arrive by this 
analytical pathway at a bare vacuous 
mystery, that David Hume and his fol- 
lowers declared to be nothing at all. 
The empiricists of this school assert that 
there is no self and no soul as by means 
of a similar line of thought, they con- 
cluded that there was no substance and 
no God. On the other hand, romanti- 
cists and mystics find the true kernel of 
reality in this Naught, that is at once 
Nothingness and pure Being. For them, 
the self, abstracted from all experience 
is either pure Will, or pure Freedom, 
or the élan vital in all its unpredictable 
majesty, or the mysterious Ground of 
all reality. 

There is no doubt that the views of 
the romanticists and mystics correspond 
at this point with the feelings and 
judgments of what is called, “common 
sense.”” When we do not sail on the 
wings of abstraction, we identify our self 
with the mysterious subject of all our 
experiences. Though we cannot tell 
what we mean by our self, we want “it” 
to win in the battle of life; though we 
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could conceivably part with any phase 
of our empirical self, we want the Un- 
known Within to triumph. The doctrine 
of immortality is a reflection and symbol 
of this hope. Even more patently, the 
doctrine of bodily resurrection reflects 
the impetus of hope in all its dark sub- 
jectivity. According to several forms of 
this hope, the resurrected body would be 
totally different from the garment of 
flesh and blood that clothes our self in 
this world; it will be a radiant body, 
made out of the substance of the Heav- 
ens. And according to the Qabbalists, 
the soul, too, will not be the feeble, un- 
certain, flickering “candle of the Lord;” 
purged in the black, primal flames of 
“the river of fire’ that flows from under 
the Throne of Glory, it will carry no 
remembrance of the ills of this world. 
Yet, in spite of the absence of any tangi- 
ble marks of identification, the new 
body and the new soul of the World to 
Come represented the height of ful- 
fillment to the blind subjective craving 
for sheer life. 

If we now reverse direction and pur- 
sue the quest for the identity of the 
soul along the lines of objectivity, we 
note that the self grows out of experi- 
ence, achieving fullness of stature and 
richness of personality through the proc- 
esses of life and learning. But the self 
is not merely a collection of memorized 
data and fixed judgments induced by 
experience, like a marvelous Univac. It 
has a flow of feeling, a pulsation of will, 
a quest for truth, a hunger for beauty. 
In brief, it confronts us with a surge of 
interpretations and a hierarchy of val- 
ues—more or less reasoned, more or less 
qualified by universally applicable judg- 
ments of right and wrong, more or less 
in accord with firm standards of fitness 
and unfitness that are shared by the 
spirit of humanity as a whole. And if 


we pursue the analysis of these super- 
personal judgments still further, we find 
that the values, through which the self 
is concretized, become steadily more uni- 
versal, more abstract, more devoid of en- 
tanglement with the actual agonies of 
the living person. 

The triumph of the self, on this view, 
is therefore the assurance of victory for 
the values of the self. The visions of 
hope, inspired by the objective quest 
of the human mind, center on the ulti- 
mate achievement of the totality of man’s 
ideals and values. In Judaism, this hope 
is reflected in the prophetic vision of 
“the Kingdom of Heaven,’ when peace 
and justice will prevail among all men 
and when “the Word of the Lord will 
fill the earth as the waters cover the 
sea.’ In the Augustine system, this ob- 
jective version of man’s hope is desig- 
nated as the “City of God.” In the phi- 
losophies of the modern world, this hope 
was transmuted into a secularized dog- 
ma of continuous progress. As the an- 
cient Messianic hope of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition came in apocalyptic and 
non-apocalyptic forms, so in the modern 
secularized philosophies of inevitable 
progress, we encountered a catastrophic 
as well as a non-catastrophic type of ex- 
pectancy. In the philosophy of Karl 
Marx, the perfect, classless society of 
universal peace and justice will be ush- 
ered in only after a series of ever wors- 
ening catastrophes, precipitated by the 
ruthless struggle of the dominant class 
to keep the proletariat from attaining its 
ends. In the philosophy of Herbert 
Spencer, the non-catastrophic version of 
linear, inevitable progress is outlined, in 
keeping with Anglo-American experi- 
ence, “with freedom slowly broadening 
down, from precedent to precedent.” 

In sum, the meaning of hope is two- 
fold—the triumph of our personal self, 
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in all its mysterious oneness, and the 
triumph of our values, in all their di- 
versity and impersonality. Both the 
subjective and the objective expressions 
of hope are part of our conscious lives. 
For the most part, we effect a temporary 
synthesis between the two phases of our 
spirit, for we cannot permanently rest 
content with only one phase of being. 
(hus, the hope of immortality through 
the life of one’s children, or one’s na- 
tion, or one’s cultural tradition is an 
expression of this synthesis of two orien- 
tations. Every such synoptic vision pos- 
sesses a temporary plausibility and even 
a measure of validity, but there is no 
ultimate or final synthesis that integrates 
for all time the two orientations of the 
human soul. There are two sides to oun 
nature, and we are fated to approach 
reality, like the mythical denizens of 
Jonathan Swift's La Puta, with one eye 
directed toward the starry heavens of 
eternal truths and the other eye directed 
inward. 


lV 


Both categories of human hope are 
challenged today. The subjective crav- 
ing for personal existence is threatened 
firstly by the spectre of a nuclear war; 
it is also negated by the experimental- 
ism of modern psychology, the skepti- 
cism of philosophy and the clash of con- 
tending dogmas in the free world. The 
objective yearning for the triumph of 
our universal values is challenged once 
again firstly by our failure to discover a 
common universe of discourse for the 
free world and the Communist countries. 
[t is also challenged by the philosophies 
of doom which have become fashionable 
in our day. We have been subjected to a 
continuous harangue about “the decline 
of the West” and the imminent collapse 


of our civilization. In a reaction against 
the radiant optimism of the Nineteenth 
Century, we have been told more re- 
cently that decline and death, not 
growth and progress, are truly inevita- 
ble; that the taint of “original sin” cor- 
rupts and frustrates all our efforts; that 
we are galloping down the hills of his- 
tory to the abyss of destruction. 

If hope is to spring anew in the hu- 
man breast, we need to evolve a faith 
that will deal truly with the issues that 
threaten our personal existence. At the 
same time, we shall have to see how, on 
the objective plane, universal values can 
be asserted and made to grow, in spite 
of all the philosophies of doom. Both 
needs are one at their source, for the 
human mind is one. We need a religion 
that will deal realistically with the is- 
sues of the day and a renewed faith in 
rational reflection that takes account of 
the totality of experience. 

The slogans and clichés with which 
spokesmen of religion confront the chal- 
lenges of today are more meaningless 
than they are wrong. We are told to 
repent, to have faith, to live by the law 
of love—but how does this repentance, or 
faith, or love deal with the menace of 
the bomb? Nearly all religionists tell 
us to “keep our powder dry” and to 
eschew the pitfalls of pacifism. What do 
these slogans mean then? And when we 
are told that we should know ourselves 
to be sinners, doomed to frustration by 
virtue of “original sin” and laboring per- 
petually under the judgment of God, 
how does this counsel help us to hope? 
In fundamentalist religions, repentance 
was in a way itself proof of being chosen 
for salvation. The road to the peaks of 
hope led through the valleys of despair, 
and the ultimate goal was clear. The 
prophets spoke of the horrors of the 
“Day of the Lord,” which allow only 
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the merest remnant to survive. But, 
their disciples could feel assured of be- 
longing to that remnant. In the New 
Testament, the apostles spoke of the 
“Day of Judgment” that would condemn 
the majority of mankind to perdition; 
still, by implication and for their hear- 
ers, theirs was a message of “good news,” 
since the community of believers were 
persuaded that they were numbered 
among the chosen saints, destined for 
the glories of salvation. 

Today, spokesmen of religion con- 
tinue to speak the language of despair, 
but the implication of hope and redemp- 
tion no longer reverberates in their 
charismatic thunder. Neither the hope 
for subjective immortality nor the hope 
for the objective grounding of human 
values is furthered by the pleas for 
“leaps of faith,” by the starry-eyed ado- 
ration of the “ineffable” or by accept- 
ance of the logically absurd and the 
patently paradoxical. Today, it is no 
longer possible to repeat Kierkegaard’s 
formula, “subjectivity is truth,” and to 
believe it—leastwise, in the academic 
world. The smooth sayings of much that 
passes for religion is not so much untrue 
as irrelevant. Thus, it fails to inspire 
hope. 

By the same token, the disciplines that 
represent man’s quest for the values of 
objectivity do not speak in unison. The 
totality of human knowledge is today 
so vast, that hardly ever is the attempt 
made to correlate the data from all fields 
of study so as to provide a unified struc- 


ture of values. We have many more 
bricks of knowledge and a far better 
cement of methodology than ever was 
possessed in past ages, but we have no 
vision of the design of the sanctuary, 
that Philo and St. Paul have called “the 
temple of the soul.” We have mountains 








of knowledge, but not the architecture 
of wisdom. 

Traditionally, it was the task of phi- 
losophy to discover the categories and 
point out the ultimate lessons to be 
derived from the totality of human 
knowledge. But very little of this genius 
of philosophy is in evidence today. By 
and large, philosophers are divided in 
two camps—the existentialists and the 
positivists. Neither group takes account 
of the totality of the human quest for 
truth. The existentialists turn their back 
upon the objective orientation of the 
soul as being coarse and common, smack- 
ing of the market-place of commerce and 
industry. The positivists study language, 
logic and the multiple errors of man- 
kind. 

Hence, from the pholosophical realm 
of essence, too, there does not emanate 
today a voice of courage, an all-embrac- 
ing vision and a deathless hope. 

To achieve a meaningful and hope- 
ful outlook of life and the course of 
history, it is necessary for us to recap 
ture the eternal meaning of faith, on the 
one hand, and on the other hand, to 
re-establish the liberal philosophy of 
progress, that has been so sadly shaken 
in recent years. We need a reasoned faith 
and a faith in reason. 


V 


Every attempt to investigate the na- 
ture of religion involves a paradox. The 
religionist is predisposed by his convic- 
tions to reflect his own subjective esti- 
mate of its character. The non-religion- 
ist is self-exiled from the paradise of 
faith, so that he can only speak of the 
revolving swords at the gate. Thus, we 
have two categories of definitions—those 
that define religion in terms of feeling, 
experience, the inner life of the soul, 
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and those that summarize sociological 
data on the role of religion in society. 
In the former category, we have the 
Word of God spoken to prophets, the 
visions and ecstasies of mystics and the 
many-hued “feelings” of romanticists; in 
the latter category, we have definitions 
ranging from Whitehead’s description of 
‘“‘what the individual does in his solitari- 
ness” to Durkheim's concept of religion 
as group-awareness and Malinowski’s in- 
terpretation of it as the celebration of 
the values of the community and the 
affirmation of its “sancta.” 

In addition to this basic dichotomy in 
the comprehension of faith, there is the 
question of the extent of its boundaries. 
Since religion in itself tends to embrace 
the whole of life, while other social 
forces tend to limit its domain, it is 
possible to conceive of religion in terms 
of its inner tendency as embracing the 
totality of civilization, and it is also 
possible to limit it to the specific area, 
where other disciplines have not yet pen- 
etrated. Thus, art, science, government, 
and charity institutions were at one time 
or another part of religion. In primitive 
societies, there is no aspect of life that 
is free from the dominion of religion, 
though even there, certain gradations of 
relevance are recognized. As Malinowski 
has pointed out, even the most primi- 
tive societies recognize certain skills and 
attivities as relatively secular. History 
proves abundantly that when religion 
absorbs the whole of life, the many-sided 
energies of society are either atrophied 
into insignificance or absolutized into 
crystalline, dead dogmas. On the other 
hand, when religion is confined to moral 
sentiments and metaphysical specula- 
tion, it loses touch with reality and 
sinks into desuetude. Manifestly, both 
tendencies are right only in part. An 
alternating rhythm of “contraction and 


expansion,” to use a Qabbalistic phrase, 
lies at the heart of faith. 

To do justice to the totality of faith, 
in all its manifestations, we need to take 
account both of its subjective character 
and of its articulation into objective 
institutions and values; of its yearning 
to embrace the whole of life’s adventures 
and of the growth within it of relatively 
independent domains of activity and val- 


‘uation. Our initial starting point is the 


human spirit, in its totality. But, then, 
we soon note that much of our enter- 
prise is concerned with techniques and 
tools that are needed for the daily busi- 
ness of living. Separating these utili- 
tarian activities from our definition of 
the spiritual domain, we are left with 
the ends and aspirations that appeal to 
us as right and true in themselves. Faith 
deals not so much with what we need 
as with that which needs us. 

In its yearning for unity with the sub- 
stance of things, as distinguished from 
the colorful charade of fleeting appear- 
ance, the human soul can turn either 
inward, to seek the essential core of its 
own being, or it can turn outward to 
discover the ultimate Sea of Being, the 
enduring substance beneath the fleeting 
veil of phenomena. The consciousness of 
man is suspended precariously over the 
darkness of the deep, and its surface re- 
flects the undulations of inner turbu- 
lence as well as the shifting storms of 
the outer world. Countless experiences 
bring home to man the flimsiness of that 
thin membrane of objective existence, 
extending between the two massive in- 
finities, the inner and the outer deeps of 
chaos. He feels the impetus of the driv- 
ing will within himself, its inherent 
contradictions and frustrations. And he 
recognizes the immense mystery of the 
outer world, looming beyond the lumi- 
nous circle of man’s scanty knowledge. 
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However, man’s awareness of his limi- 
tations contains also an assurance of 
the possession of truth. In feeling we 
somehow contain that which we try to 
reach in thought. Every particle of being 
contains the mystery of the Whole. 
While our mind sails out on the sur- 
face of existence into the vast horizons 
of infinity, can it not proceed in the con- 
trary direction, embracing the mystery 
from within? The firm soil of reality, in 
all its mystical charm and potency is 
within as well 2s without. Hence, man’s 
ultimate quest, the driving hunger for 
“that which does not fail,” must move 
in two opposite directions—the rational 
quest of objective knowledge for its own 
sake, and the romantic-mystical yearn- 
ing for contact with the inner current 
of reality. Detachment is the hallmark 
of objectivity, while the individual's 
quest for roots is the distinguishing 
drive of the subjective quest of reality. 

These two phases of faith appear only 
at the frontiers of the expanding hori- 
zons of human culture. The pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake appears as 
a moving ideal among few people and 
at rare moments; similarly, the purely 
religious yearning for inclusion within 
the Divine harmony is rarely appre- 
hended in isolation. The values and ends 
of the human spirit, be they esthetic, 
ethical, or religious, arise out of the 
free play of the intellect and imagina- 
tion. Hence, they are not necessitous 
products of natural pressures and im- 
pulses. Born in freedom, they evolve a 
distinctive structure, an independent 
realm of purpose and judgment. All the 
values of human culture arise slowly 
and haltingly out of the pre-human and 
the pre-cultural. And hence they emerze 
into consciousness, their inner logic and 
inherent impetus determine their de- 
velopment. 


VI 


Man pursues his quest for reality in 
two directions. In rational reflection, he 
seeks to overcome all that is personal 
and subjective, cancelling out the self- 
centered bias in his mathematical equa- 
tions. Man needs to surmount the charm 
of the things that are characteristic of 
himself and of his group, learning to 
view the human scene from the impar- 
tial lofty heights of Heaven, as if he were 
a disembodied spirit. In his quest for 
objective knowledge, man needs to love 
truth, above all, to shun every manner 
of falsehood, to cut off ruthlessly the 
“offending arm” of the self that habitu- 
ally seeks aggrandizement; he needs to 
cut off the “offending eye,’’ which seeks 
to glorify him at the expense of reality. 
He needs to sacrifice all that is his own 
—his pride, his family’s glory, his tribe's 
interests, his nation’s ambitions, in order 
to see reality, true and whole, 

The domain of morality, originating 
in the feelings of love and sympathy, 
expands along with the quest for the 
fullness of objective truth. For the es- 
sence of the ethical imperative is to 
view all actions from an objective view- 
point. In its outgoing orientation, the 
human self is capable of seeing itself 
as others see it and to arrive at the rule 
—“do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” This Golden Rule, 
which Hillel phrased in a negative and 
Jesus in a positive formula is found im- 
plicitly or explicitly in all great faiths. 
Immanuel Kant gave this rule its classic 
formulation, as the reflection of perfect 
objectivity, when he phrased it—“act so 
that your action may be a standard of 
action for all others.” Intellectual ob- 
jectivity is, in essence, the application of 
the Golden Rule to the sphere of Know!- 
edge. 
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To be sure, ethical action is not 
merely the quest for objectivity. It con- 
stitutes a blend of feeling and reason, 
of subjective sentiment and objective re- 
flection. In fact, impersonal thought can 
reach such heights of objectivity as to 
be utterly unconcerned with the fate of 
the individual. Mathematical thought, 
in its concern with masses and averages, 
may become the servile instrument of 
totalitarian ruthlessness and amorality. 

We stand today at the end of a long 
evolutionary process, which brought the 
glory of conscience into being, through 
the gradual extension of rationality and 
the slow ripening of the feelings of love. 
Whether the ethical sense arose through 
the expansion of 
through the growth of cooperative senti- 


family-feelings or 


ments in the evolutionary process, we 
cannot tell. But we know that the moral 
sense is neither feeling alone, nor will, 
nor reason alone, but a composite of 
all these elements, the mature product 
of the interaction of the two orienta- 
tions of the human mind. In both ethics 
and religion, the quest of the soul for 
objective truth is balanced and deep- 
ened by the movement of spirit into the 
shadowed recesses of inner life and 
feeling. 

The inward orientation of the soul is 
also a quest for the fullness of reality. 
After all, we do not merely see and 
know, we also are. If we could only 
probe deeply enough into the nature 
of our own being, we should discover 
not only our own self, but the heart of 
Being itself. For we are part of Being: 
in our conscious mind, the surface of 
Reality is reflected, but in our deeper 
self, of will and feeling, the dynamic 
substance of reality is vibrantly alive. It 
is in our own deepest layers that we 
transcend the realm of appearance and 
achieve contact with Truth and Reality. 


This quest for inner depth and re- 
finement of feeling is the other phase of 
the life of faith. It is an inverse direc- 
tion but not a contradiction of the 
search for objective truth. 

Logical formulae may be contradic- 
tory, but orientations of the soul are 
not. As human beings, we are fated to 
live in continual tension and alterna- 
tion, with the two truths of total selfless- 
ness in contemplation and total with- 
drawal of the self into its own oceanic 
depths of passion contending against 
each other. The Mystery of Being reveals 
to us only fleeting glimpses. We fit our 
fragmentary insights together like a jig- 
saw puzzle, and, in every age we strive 
all over again’ to attain a philosophy 
of life. 
knowledge and the refinement of sub- 


jut, the growth of objective 


jective feeling are progressive and cum- 
ulative in their effects. The truths of 
objectivity need to be embraced in feel- 
ing; the varied sentiments and judg- 
ments that flow from our communion 
with our deepest self need to be sub- 
jected to the light of objective criticism. 

Revelation is not the product solely 
of the intuitive, non-rational quality of 
our nature, but of its mysterious creative 
energy, as it is refined and clarified by 
rational reflection. The voice of God 1s 
one but our hearing is twofold—we hear 
his voice in the austere call of truth and 
in the gentle charm of whole-souled de- 
votion. The prophet, medium of revela- 
tion, is in part mystic, in part sage, al- 
together a social reformer. 

In all our discussion of religion thus 
far, we did not speak of the Command 
or Word of God. Eschewing the clash 
of dogmas, we can only examine reli- 
gion from the human point of view. To 
man, the Call of God for unity or har- 
mony comes in two forms—the call to 
know the Truth, and the Call to love 
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the Source of all life. Man’s response to 
this double call is accordingly also two- 
fold, a hunger for the purity of Truth 
and a love of God, that seeks the refine- 
ment of purity and the singularity of 
devotion. 

Knowledge, in its ideal perfection, is 
the outgoing coordinate of the human 
soul, along which man’s confusions and 
prejudices may be plotted; love, in its 
ideal perfection as the extension of 
man’s empathy, is the inner coordinate 
of the soul, and all the variations of 
feeling are but diverse modifications of 
it. Both the quest of truth and the yearn- 
ing to be embraced in a cosmic harmony 
of love are limited and modified by the 
objects of knowledge and the objects of 
affection that are encountered early in 
the history of human life. But the multi- 
plicity of human modifications and even 
perversions should not blind us to the 
unity of the core of man’s spiritual ad- 
venture. 

If the key-word to man’s objective 
orientation is knowledge, and the key- 
word to man’s inward pathway is love, 
then it is well to reflect on the fact that 
in Hebrew both words have the same 
root, ““yodea”; for to know is to seek in 
love, and to love is to seek to know. 
The two orientations of man’s spirit are 
opposite in direction, but one in their 
living source. 


Vil 


We speak of religion as “the cutting 
edge of man’s quest for reality,” imply- 
ing that behind that edge we find the 
whole of man’s cultural attainments. As 
the “cutting edge” advances, diverse 
skills and data become relatively dis- 
sociated from the domain of religious 
tension. We can then speak of these ac- 
tivities as secular in character. On the 


other hand, the quest for totality and 
integration tends to sweep into the mael- 
strom of religion virtually everything 
that swims into the human ken. Thus we 
find that, in its subjective orientation, 
religion transmutes the 
manifold paradoxes of human feeling— 
fear and anger, sense of guilt and expia- 
tion, love of one’s ancestors and tear 
of their avenging ghosts. The inner life 
borders on the realm of dreams, in all 
its protean mystery and tension. The 
swing of the pendulum of consciousness 
toward the outer world may either ‘pro- 
ject” an internal experience into the 


absorbs and 


trappings of materiality, or it may ex- 
pose that experience to rational scrutiny. 
In the initial stages of man’s growth, 
the first eventuality is far more likely 
than the second. The offering of ex- 
piatory sacrifices in which the animal 
“carries the sin” of the worshipper upon 
him is a perfect example of the phenom- 
enon of “projection.” The perennial 
search for a “scapegoat,” even in modern 
times is proof of the relatively obdurate 
character of man’s nature and its resist- 
ance to the fullness of rationality. 

Many theories concerning the origin 
of religion have been propounded since 
the days of Democritus and Euhe- 
merus. Religion has been caused by 
man’s fear, man’s perplexity and anxiety, 
man’s attempt to understand the world, 
man’s eagerness to control it, man’s 
pristine sense of kinship with the animal 
world and with his ancestors, man’s rev- 
erence and awe of the mighty events 
in nature. To all these ancient theories, 
the sociologists have added the con- 
sciousness of society, its values, hopes 
and its need for self-preservation; the 
Freudians in our day have added the 
concept of mass-neuroses as a way of 
deflecting the tensions produced by an 
inner sense of guilt. And the Jungians 
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have pictured man’s subconscious soul 
as a mighty, intuitive faculty, operating 
by means of myths and symbols and pro- 
ducing a language of salvation, consist- 
ing of “archetypes” and “collective rep- 
resentations.” 

All these hypotheses need to be taken 
account of in the actual study of the 
evolution of religions. But the adultera- 
tion of the human spirit by the multiple 
dross of myth and magic should not 
blind us to the emergence of the non- 
utilitarian, the self-giving dimension of 
culture. Far from overlooking the mul- 
tiplicity of factors in the emergence of 
culture and religion, our point is that 
the human soul absorbs a variety of 
subjective factors and outer pressures, 
in its alternation from the recesses of 
feeling and mystery within its own being 
to the contemplation of external reality. 
Many and diverse are the steps along 
this undulating wave of _ spiritual 
growth. When the curtain of history 
opens on the human adventure, the 
mind of man has already undergone a 
vast development. But, at any one time 
and in any one place, the vitality of 
religion is to be found at “the cutting 
edge” of man’s quest for unity and har- 
mony. 

The concept of “the Holy” has given 
theologians a firm fulcrum for their 
faith, especially since the appearance of 
Rudolf Otto’s, The Idea of the Holy. 
Actually, it is only a restatement of 
Schleiermacher’s Gefiihi and, in a larger 
sense, of the grand course of Christian 
Protestant thought, going back to St. 
Paul and St. Augustine. In so-called 
“normative” Judaism, “the Holy” is nei- 
ther “feeling’’ only, nor thought only, 
nor action only; it is the “seeking of 
the Lord” through each and all of these 
avenues—learning, prayer and deeds of 
loving kindness. It is the outward move- 
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ment toward objective clarity as it is 
the inward orientation of the soul of 
self and world, and our life is in the 
tension between them. Objectively, God 
is the order of the Infinite universe. 
(“He puts on light as a garment’); sub- 
jectively, He is the Infinite reach of the 
soul of man, “the candle of the Lord.” 

Some Protestant theologians speak of 
a depth-dimension, or of a “higher cat- 
egory of Reason” which is contrasted 
with the “calculating” reason of normal 
speech, or of the incursion of the “supra- 
rational ” or the supra-natural power 
of Grace or of Revelation, into the 
stream of history. These efforts to glorify 
the retreat of the soul into subjectivity 
are both right and wrong—right insofar 
as they insist on the insufficiency and 
relativity of man’s reason at any one 
time, but wrong insofar as they identify 
the essence of faith with the appearance 
of the non-rational. “Higher reason” or 
“the depth-dimension” turn out to be 
euphemisms for those “paradoxes,” 
which were in earlier ages labeled 
frankly as dogmas, without the haze of 
equivocation. Faith is not the defiance 
or the transcendence of reason, for the 
part does not stand over against the 
whole, not even in a “dialectical” rela- 
tion. And faith is the insistence on the 
wholeness and the oneness, of man’s 
spirit, which oscillates between the in- 
ner and outer poles of reality. Faith is 
related to both feeling and rationality 
as the mind is to the senses, not as the 
diverse senses are to one another. 

The actual institutions and rites of 
religions are the instruments of this 
quest, dramatizing the relevance of the 
Infinite Goal, which is unreachable. 
Sometimes these instruments work ef- 
fectively, bringing people to a fresh 
confrontation of inner or outer reality; 
sometimes, these instruments merely re- 
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cord the vast momentum of the past. 
But religion in itself is a protean, mo- 
mentary phenomenon, the very life of 
which is movement. It is never finished 
and complete, even as the pathway from 
man to God is infinite. It is always ten- 
sion, eagerness and quest—an overcoming 
and a surmounting, not a placid, peace- 
ful possession. The depths of feeling may 
be plumbed by psychologists, ad infin- 
itum, but the task of 
must forever remain uncompleted, since 
the very act of self-probing changes the 
self that is studied. And the vast mys- 
teries of the external world keep pace 
with the expanding horizons of man’s 
knowledge. There is no limit to man’s 
quest in either direction. The task of 
religion is never done. There are no 


self-knowledge 


eternal truths; only an endless quest. 
“The righteous” says the Talmud, “have 
no rest either in this world or in the 
world to come.”’ 

It is difficult for us to become accus 
tomed to the idea that religion is in es- 
sence a dynamic wave-like movement, 
not a specific body of ideas, nor a spe- 
cific religious experience, nor anything 
that is fixed and defineable for all time 
to come. But, then, upon reflection, we 
come to realize that dynamic tension is 
the substance of all things. The ultimate 
building-blocks of the universe are now 
seen to be waves of one sort or another, 
not concrete balls of solid matter. The 
more we come down to the rock bottom 
facts of existence, the more we find re- 
ality dissolving into a dynamic system 
of undulation. And as physics teaches 
us to see matter as a bi-polar field of 
tension, so logic teaches us that the 
realm of mind is a field marked by the 
two poles of universality and particular- 
ity. In every logical definition, in every 
proposition, in the very act of thinking, 
this duality of meaning is inescapable. 


We tell the meaning of a particular 
datum by pointing to universals; we tell 
the meaning of universals by pointing 
to particulars. Since religion is the en- 
deavor to deal with the ultimate facts 
and values of existence, we can hardly 
expect it to be other than a dialectical 
confrontation. 

The mystics have always contended 
that religion is a series of wavelike as- 
cents and descents of the soul, aiming at 
the confrontation of the soul with God 
and culminating in an ecstatic experi- 
ence of unity with the Divine Being. On 
the other hand, the common religion 
of all rationalists has always been the 
conviction that Reality is reached only 
through the repudiation of all that is 
personal and subjective and the total 
submission of the soul to the compelling 
logic of objective existence. We consider 
the opposing goals of both rationalism 
and mysticism as constituting the two 
phases of the life of the soul. Both are 
phases of religion. Neither goal is ever 
reached, and it is our human destiny 
to live in perpetual tension between the 
insight of the soul and the generaliza- 
tions of reason, achieving a temporary 
synthesis of them for the guidance of 
one or more generations. 

All of human progress in the realm of 
cultural values is motivated by the life 
of faith. Out of objective contemplation 
ideas are born. If these ideas have any 
bearing upon human life, they are 
turned into ideals, when the soul, in its 
inward orientation, comes to invest the 
data of contemplation with the power- 
ful undergirding of emotion. Ideals, by 
reason of their emotional appeal and 
intellectual charm, tend to grow into 
historic forces, becoming articulated in 
and mass-movements. So- 


ciety, thus ennobled by the ideals of 


institutions 
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the past, makes possible the emergence 
of individuals who seek and obtain fur- 
ther glimpses of objective Truth. Thus, 
do the wheels of history grind painfully 
forward. If this creative process could be 
continued indefinitely, there would be 
no ground for despair. The feelings of 
hope would open up even more beauti- 


ful vistas. But, somehow the creative al- 
ternation of man’s spirit grinds to a halt 
from time to time; the two phases of 
man’s spirit pull part and become mu- 
tually incommunicable; the language of 
hope becomes irrelevant; religion ceases 
to charm and begins to thunder; despair 
sets in. 








THE CHURCH FATHERS 
AND THE SYNAGOGUE 


WILLIAM G. BRAUDE 


I’ early Christianity there is a curious 

ambivalence, indeed inconsistency 
with regard to law—Jewish law, precept 
and doctrine alike. Jesus himself pro- 
claimed: “Till heaven and earth pass 
away, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass away from the law (Matthew 
5:71). His disciples believed that the 
oral interpretation of the written Law 
by the Scribes and Pharisees was to be 
obeyed, (Matthew 25:23). Paul to be 
sure, after some initial hesitation de- 
cided that with the coming of Christ, 
the Law was annulled; that hence- 
forth man was to live, not under the 
Law, but by what Paul called faith. 





1 Romans 10:4-10. See The Philosophy of the 
Church Fathers by H. A. Wolfson, Harvard 
Press, 1956, Vol. I, pp. 2, 6F. 
ed 

The term, Judaeo-Christian tradition, with 
its implication of a solid basic core of essen- 
tial belief held in common by both faiths has 
passed by now into accepted usage. A further 
corollary of the term is the assumption that 
only the accidents of history intensified by 
bitter mutual recrimination brought about the 
historic split between Judaism and Christian- 
ity. The author, the recent editor and trans- 
lator of Midrash on Psalms (Yale Judaica Series) 
puts forth the thesis that the cleavage, far from 
being the result of contingent forces, was the 
inevitable working out of the logical implica- 
tions inherent in basic Christian teaching in 
the New Testament. For support of his thesis, 
he analyzes the attitude eventually adopted by 
the Church Fathers on two key theological items 
—free will and the making of images—a posi- 
tion already adumbrated by the New Testa- 
ment. 


But not even Paul, who declared the 
law to be null and void, proved in 
practice either consistent or thorough- 
going. Thus in keeping with Jewish 
law, Paul with his own hands circum- 
cised his disciple Timothy born of a 
Greek father and a_ Jewish mother 
(Acts 16:3). In order to prove that 
as a law-abiding Jew he kept the law 
he went to the Temple in Jerusalem 
to perform rites of purification which 
lasted seven days (Acts 21:22-27). He 
even said plainly on another occasion 
that every man who is circumcised, that 
is to say, who is a born Jew “is under 
obligation to obey the whole law” (Gal. 
5:3, Goodspeed translation). 

It is important to remember, however, 
that the leadership of the Christian 
community long rested not with Paul 
nor with his followers who proclaimed 
that the law was null and void, but 
with the Judeo-Christians, that group 
in Christendom which scrupulously 
adhered to and strongly preached ob 
servance of the whole law.” 

In course of Paul’s anti-law 
prevailed against that of the 
Judeo-Christians. In the words of Justin 
Martyr (ca. 100-110, d. ca. 165) “An- 
other testament, a new law, has now 


time, 
view 


2 See James 2:10 which reads: “For whoso- 
ever shall keep the whole law, and yet stumble 
in one point, he is become guilty of all.” This 
is a more extreme view than that of most Phari- 


sees. 
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THE CHURCH FATHERS 


come out of Zion.”® Nevertheless, de- 
spite Fathers like Justin Martyr, Chris- 
tians continued to observe sundry ele- 
ments in Jewish law. Many, according 
to Origen (ca. 185-ca. 254), especially 
women, kept not Sunday, but the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, washing and adorning 
themselves in honor of the day. Be- 
sides the Sabbath, Christians frequently 
prepared unleavened bread for the 
Passover and kept it according to Jew- 
ish rites.‘ 

Even in the fourth century, Jewish 
practices, the Fathers of the Church 
notwithstanding, had a wide following. 
According to Jerome (ca. 342-420), 
many Christians imitated the rites of 
the synagogue. Indeed, Christians re- 
garded the synagogue as holier than 
the Church. At that time it appears 
that Jewish birth was considered a 
weighty factor in the selection of heads 
of the Church. 

The fiery John Chrysostom (ca. 347- 
407) in castigating his flock at Antioch 
charged his people with observing Pas- 
sover, Tabernacles and the Jewish New 
Year; complained that Christians ea- 
gerly went to services at the synagogue; 
indeed when making contracts, Chris- 
tians preferred, according to Chryso- 
stom, the synagogue to the church as 
the place to take their oath that they 
would abide by the terms contracted. 
Even though, in the words of Chryso- 
stom, the synagogue was a “house of 
murderers” and a “domicile of devils,” 
Christians continued to Judaize.® 





3 Dialogue with Trypho 24, T. B. Falls trans- 
lation. 

4 Hom. in Jerem. 12:13 as quoted in “The 
Jews in the Works of the Church Fathers” by 
S. Krauss, in JOR, Vol. 5 [1893], pp. 146-147. 

5 Comm. on Ezek. 33:33 and on Isa. 61:3 as 
quoted by Krauss in JOR, Vol. 6 [1894], p. 238. 

6 See H. Bittenhard, “Kirche und Synagoge 
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The extraordinary aspect of this phe- 
nomenon is that it persisted in the 
face of roadblocks set up by the teach- 
ers of the synagogue as well as by the 
Fathers of the Church. On one side in 
the year 80, Rabban Gamaliel included 
in the daily prayers an imprecation 
upon Judeo-Christians’ all and sundry. 
On the other side, at about the same 
time, the Apostolic Father Ignatius 
(ca. 35—ca. 107) wrote of Judaism that 
it was nothing but “tombstones and 
sepulchres of the dead.’’* A little later 
in the Epistle to Diognetus Jews were 
denounced for their scruples about the 
Sabbath, their pride in circumcision 
and the sham of the fasting and 
feast{s];"" and all of Judaism was 
termed “a mass of frivolities and ab- 
surdities, except as a preliminary to 
the Gospel.”’?¢ 

Yet, for some three hundred years 
after the death of Jesus, Judaizing with- 
in the ranks of Christendom continued 
on a wide scale. How is this phenom- 
enon to be interpreted? Shall we regard 
it as evidence of an underlying affinity 
and harmony between Judaism and 
Christianity? Shall we say that had not 
Jewish teachers and Church Fathers 
taken to mutual abuse and recrimina- 
tion the rift between the two religions 
would not have grown so great, and a 
bond of brotherhood, a marriage of 
hearts, a kind of proto-Judeo-Christian 
tradition might have come into being 


in den ersten Jahrhunderten” in Theobogische 
Zeitschrift (Basel) Vol. 4 [1948], p. 191. 

7 Toledot ha-Yehudim Beres Yisrael, by G. 
Allon, Tel Aviv, 1952, pp. 179-181. 

8 Ignatius to the Philadelphians 6.1, Kirsopp 
Lake translation. 

® Epistle to Diognetus 4.1, Kirsopp Lake 
translation. 

10 The Conflict of the Church and the Syna- 
gogue by James Parkes, London, 19M, p. 8. 
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from the very beginning? Shall we say, 
in other words that the gulf between 
Judaism and Christianity is no more 
than the result of a tragic misunder- 
standing, and that men of patience and 
good will might have bridged it? 

Or are we to say that the manifesta- 
tions of Judaizing in the early church 
were but dying embers, nostalgic memo- 
ries not unlike those which in later 
years Marranos entertained?—now and 
then perhaps such Judaizing resulting 
from the discomfort engendered by the 
declaration that not an iota of the Law 
shall be given up and his followers’ 
bland disregard of the most essential 
Jewish observances."! 

In my opinion Judaizing in the early 
Church was merely a passing and sur- 
face phenomenon. Moreover I believe 
that in preaching against and in draw- 
ing away from the practices and teach- 
ings of the synagogue the Church Fa- 
thers merely enlarged pertinent and log- 
ical implications of doctrines which they 
inherited—doctrines the sum of which 
made for that “scandalous particularity” 
which is Christianity. I maintain that 
the Church Fathers rightly regarded 
Christianity as an entity which despite 
outer appearances was from the very 
beginning sharply and deeply different 
from the synagogue whence it sprang. 
To be sure, Jesus, whom Christians 
called the Christ was a Jew, not a Chris- 
tian. Paul himself was a practicing Jew, 
not a Paulinian. But among other things 
Paul taught that “The first Adam be- 
came a living soul, whereas the last 
Adam [Jesus Christ] became a life-giving 
spirit” (1 Cor. 15:45). That statement 
as I hope to show was to have fateful 





11 See “The Jews in the Works of the Church 
Fathers” by S. Krauss in JOR, Vol. 5 [1893], 
pp. 144-145. 


results upon the Jewish idea that man’s 
will is free—an idea which at first Chris- 
tianity took over from Judaism. The 
Gospel according to John taught among 
other things that the Word or the Logos 
“became flesh” (John 1:14). That teach- 
ing was to lead deviously to the cult 
of images—a cult from which early Chris- 
tians shied away as much as their Jew- 
ish contemporaries. Let me emphasize: 
Paul's description of Jesus as the second 
Adam was to affect profoundly Christian 
doctrine; John’s statement that the 
Logos became flesh was to affect pro- 
foundly Christian worship. 

I intend to examine in some detail 
first the implications of Paul's teaching 
concerning the second Adam and then 
John’s assertion that the Logos became 
flesh. Through such examination I hope 
to illustrate the distinctive character of 
Christianity in matters governing both 
doctrine and practice, and bring to the 
fore that “scandalous particularity” im- 
plicit in Christianity almost from the 
start—a particularity which the thinking 
and writing of the Church Fathers only 
served to make explicit. 

Let us begin with Paul’s teaching con- 
cerning Jesus as the second Adam and 
the effect this teaching had upon the 
Jewish doctrine that man is free. Philo 
according to Professor Wolfson was the 
philosopher who first formulated on the 
basis of Scripture the concept of Free 
Will. “To Greek philosophers,,” says 
Professor Wolfson, “human action is the 


result of a conflict of forces ... called 





12 See Philo by H. A. Wolfson, Cambridge, 
1947, I, pp. 425-462. See also Philosophical Un- 
derstanding and Religious Truth by Erich 
Frank, Oxford Press, Fifth Printing 1956, p. 174, 
note 31 in which Professor Frank, a distin- 
guished student of Greek philosophy, states his 
agreement with Professor Wolfson. 
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emotion and reason, and at every turn 
of this life man is faced with the prob- 
lem of deciding whether to follow the 
one or the other. But the decision is 
not his. It is made for him by the rela- 
tive strength of these two forces, and the 
strength of these forces is determined by 
nature, for man is part of nature and 
is governed by its laws.”'* And man, 
according to the Greeks, is said to be 
free when he acts by the necessity of 
his own nature, “a nature which itself 
is prefated and predetermined.” “This,” 
says Professor Wolfson, “is the relative 
conception of freedom.” 

Then he goes on: “In Palestinian Ju- 
daism at the time of the rise of Chris- 
tianity man was also conceived as being 
constantly drawn by two opposite forces. 
These forces were called the good im- 
pulse and the evil impulse. But Hellen- 
istic Judaism, through its spokeman 
Philo, identified these good and evil 
impulses with what the philosophers 
called emotion and reason. To both Pal- 
estinian and Hellenistic Judaism, how- 
ever, human action was not the result- 
ant of these two forces; it was the result 
of the unrestrained choice of the human 
will. Man indeed is a part of nature, 
and as a part of nature it often happens 
that one of these two forces is the 
stronger. Sull it is mot always the 
stronger force that prevails. Man can 
decide in favor of the weaker force. 
As expressed by Philo, God has endowed 
man with part of His own power and 
freedom, and, just as God who im- 
planted in the world the laws of nature 
has reserved for Himself the right to 
override these laws of nature and work 


18 See his Philosophical Implications of the 
Pelagian Controversy reprinted from the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Vol. 103, No. 4, Au- 
gust 1959, p. 554. 


what is called miracles, so also man has 
the miraculous power to override the 
laws of his own nature. Moreover, even 
when man, because he is part of nature, 
finds himself powerless to fight the evil 
force within him, if he only makes an 
honest effort to do so, he may receive 
help from God. This is what is called 
divine grace, a merited or auxiliary 
kind of grace. Man is therefore asked 
to pray for this divine help or grace. 
It is this kind of grace, a merited or 
auxiliary kind of grace, that was meant 
when the rabbis prayed that the evil 
impulse might not have sway over them 
and that their souls might pursue the 
divine commandment, or when Philo 
urged people to offer a prayer to God, 
petitioning for assistance in their effort 
to do good. It is also this kind of mer- 
ited or auxiliary grace that was meant 
when Jesus instructed his disciples to 
pray to God to deliver them from “evil” 
or rather “the evil one” (Matthew 6:13, 
Luke 11:4), that is, the evil impulse. 
It was a prayer for divine assistance or 
grace to overcome the evil impulse, with- 
out any implication that by their own 
effort they had no freedom to over- 
come him. This is the conception of 
“absolute freedom of the will.’ 

All the Greek fathers as well as the 
apologists Justin, Tatian, Athenagoras, 
Theophilus, also the theologians of the 
Alexandrian school Clement and Or- 
igen, even Iranaeus and Tertullian, all 
strongly insist that man is free, and 
reject categorically the idea that man 
in his decisions is subject to any influ- 
ence from without whether that of the 
stars or that of necessity.'® 





14 Ibid. pp. 554-555. 

15 See A Text-Book of the History of Doc- 
trines by R. K. Hagenbach, Vol. I, New York, 
1861, p. 155. 
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Then came Augustine (354-430). He 
set himself against the Jewish idea car- 
ried over into the early church that man 
was free. Instead he maintained that 
“as a result of the corruption produced 
by the fall of Adam and inherited by 
his descendants that freedom consisting 
of the ability to sin or not sin which was 
possessed by Adam before his fall is 
no longer possessed by his descendants. 
Whatever man to-day does, he does it 
not by his own free choice but by 
necessity.’’1® 

In vain did Julian one of the follow- 
ers of Pelagius, Augustine’s great ad- 
versary, argue: You Augustine say that 
“By the sin of the first man, that is of 
Adam, free will perished; and that no 
one has now the power of living well, 
but that all are constrained into sin by 
the necessity of their flesh.”’!7 

To this reproach Augustine replied: 
“Yes, yes, all are under the devil until 
they are born again in Christ.”18 “We 
are all lost in one mass and concretion 
of perdition,—and God's grace 
alone makes us differ.”’!® 

Now after a brief tussle the Christian 
Church accepted the view of Augustine. 
Successive Church Councils notably that 
of Carthage (in 418) and that of Orange 
(in 441 and 529) condemned as errors 
the views “of those who attributed man’s 
good works to his own free will and not 
to God's gratuitous help.”’*° 





16 See The Pelagian Controversy by H. A. 
Wolfson, p. 556. 

17 Augustin, Against Two Letters of the Pel- 
agians, Book 1, chap. 4[11] in A Select Library 
of the Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, edited 
by Philip Schaff, Vol. V, New York, 1887, p. 378. 

18 Ibid. p. 395a. 

19 See Introductory Essay by B. B. Warfield, 
p. xl. 

20 Introduction to St. Prosper of Aquitaine, 


Why did Christianity follow Augus- 
tine? Why did Church Councils back 
Augustine’s return to the old Greek 
idea of necessity, of fate disguised as 
God's grace? Because they understood 
that Augustine expressed the genius of 
the Christian Church. Adam—you and I, 
our forbears, our children—are accord- 
ing to classic Christian doctrine bank- 
rupt, hopelessly bankrupt in spirit and 
in morality. In the words of Paul 
“Through one trespass [that of Adam} 
the judgment came unto all men to 
condemnation” (Romans 5:18). Jesus 
who is the second Adam or, hopefully, 
the last Adam, the Messiah, was sent 
by the heavenly court as a kind of con- 
servator of a bankrupt estate. Had he 
proved successful in righting matters 
which had gone so wrong all would 
have acknowledged him and the one 
preoccupation of the whole world would 
have been to know the Lord. But all 
did not acknowledge Jesus. Moreover 
the world continued substantially as of 
yore. Even baptism in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ intended to purify 
and justify men for all eternity failed 
to work the expected miracle. Under the 
circumstances the one means of explain- 
ing why the generations of Adam, that 
is, the human estate, continued in its 
woebegone pattern was in the spirit of 
Augustine, namely to say that from all 
eternity God damned men, and infants, 
too, to perdition, but that some men, 
not very many, He chose as the vessels 
of His divine grace. In Christendom, 
to quote Leo Baeck’s striking words, 
“The salvation that comes through faith 
is in no sense earned, but wholly re- 
ceived; and it comes only to those for 





The Call of all Nations translated by P. De 
Lestter, London, 1952, p. 3. 
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whom it was destined from the begin- 
ning.”*?? 

Thus, the “scandalous particularity” 
of Christianity foreshadowed in Paul's 
statement that Jesus the last Adam was 
a life-giving spirit found its ultimate 
expression in the doctrine of Original 
Sin, in which humankind, so Christi- 
anity insists, has been held captive since 
the Fall. This Original Sin, says Au- 
gustine, is transmitted from generation 
to generation by “the concupiscence ac- 
companying the conjugal act.”*? The 
power of Original Sin is such that with- 
out the grace and election of God no 
man is strong enough to resist it, to 
chip its iron bidding by ever so little. 

By means of such theological subtle- 
ties Christianity was wheeled back to 
the Greek notions of fate and necessity, 
and compelled by its own inner logic 
to give up, to abandon the Jewish doc- 
trine to which at one time Christianity 
adhered, that man’s will is completely 
free. 

I come now to the second matter, to 
paintings or likenesses, to visual repre- 
sentations of elements in the Christian 
story to which homage is to be directed— 
to the Christian cult of images. At first 
Christian denounced all at- 
tempts to reproduce a visual image for 
purposes of or related to worship. Thus, 
as Wolfson points out, with all of Paul’s 
“abrogation of the law, the particular 
laws prohibiting the worship .. . of 
idols . . . were not abrogated by him... . 
Paul says “We know that an idol is 
nothing in the world’ (I Corinthians 
8:4),"3 
21 Judaism 
1958, p. 204. 

22 The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 
Church, New York, 1957, s.v. “Original Sin”. 


28 See The Philosophy of the Church Fathers, 
Vol. I, by H. A. Wolfson, pp. 6-7. 


teachers 


and Christanity, Philadelphia 


Tertullian (ca. 160—ca. 220) begins his 
treatise On Idolatry by saying that “The 
principal crime of the human race, the 
highest guilt charged upon the world, 
the whole procuring cause of judgment 
is idolatry” which he proceeds to iden- 
tify with murder with adultery and for- 
nication. In his condemnation of the 
making of images for any purpose what- 
soever, Tertullian strikes one as being 
more extreme than the Tannaim in the 
tractate Abodah Zorah. 

Clement of Alexandria (ca. 150—ca. 
215) charges those who make images 
and pictures with breaking the Eighth 
Commandment “Thou shalt not steal!” 
“The artist would rob God,” says Clem- 
ent, for “he seeks to usurp the Divine 
prerogative of Creation and . . . pre- 
tends to be a maker of animals and 
plants.”’24 

When Origen (ca. 185—ca. 254) speaks 
of ancient Israel as the ideal state he 
says: “There were no painters or image- 
makers in their society in order, 
that there might be no occasion for the 
making of images which takes hold of 
the unintelligent men and drags the 
eyes of their soul down from God to 
earth,’’5 

At the beginning of the 4th century 
Eusebius said that “it was wrong for 
Christians to make representations of 
Christ” (ibid. p. 110). 

In a sermon which Augustine (354- 
430) gave he warned his listeners against 
“the would-be-learned interpreters of 
what . . . images represent.’’¢ 

Yet, despite the opposition of Paul, 
of Tertullian, of Clement, of Origen, 
"24 Stromata vi. 16, 147 quoted in Holy Images 


by Edwin Bevan, London, 1940, p. 87. 

25 Contra Celsum iv. 31, as quoted by Bevan, 
ibid. p. 88. 

26 Sermon for Christmas and Epiphany, tr. 
by T. C. Lawler, London, 1952, p. 148. 
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of Eusebius and the great Augustine, 
himself, the cult of images proliferating 
in a multitude of icons and statues grew 
and grew so that churches of Christen- 
dom became almost indistinguishable 
from the pagan shrines which they dis- 
placed. “In Constantinople [in 824] it 
was a common practice,” says Edwyn 
Bevan, “for images dressed up in linen 
clothes to be carried as sponsors to chris- 
tenings. Men taking monastic vows laid 
the hair they cut off in the lap of an 
image; priests scratched fragments of 
paint off the icons and mixed them with 
the elements in the Mass, or they placed 
the Host in the hands of an image, so 
that the communicant might receive it 
[the Host, that is] directly from the 
saint.”? 
Augustine notwithstanding, learned 
and devout interpreters of what im- 
ages represent expounded the words 
spoken by Gabriel to Mary, “Thou art 
endued (Luke 1:28), as 
holding the key to the meaning of im- 


with grace” 


ages. According to these learned and de- 
vout interpreters the grace and power 
of God abides upon icons and images. 
Charis or grace was “thought of like 
some force, analogous to our ideas of 
electricity or magnetism or primitive 
man’s idea of mana, residing in the pic- 
ture or image” (ibid. p. 144). 

Why did the cult of images grow and 
grow in Christendom? Why did an ars 
sacra proscribed by churchmen from 
Paul to Augustine come into being?** 
Because of the inner logic and “scandal- 
ous particularity’ of Christianity. In 





27 Holy Images, p. 145. 

28 On Jewish parallels see the penetrating 
article “The Laws of Idolatry in the Light of 
Historical and Archaeological Facts in the Third 
Century” by E. A. Urbach in Eretz-Israel, Vol. 
V, Jerusalem, 1958, Hebrew Section, pp. 189-205. 


this instance, ordinary Christians were 
wiser than their teachers. They rea- 
soned, and reasoned rightly: If, in the 
words of John, the Logos, the Word 
could and indeed did become flesh, why 
then cannot God or the spirit of His 
saints be said to reside in paint or can- 
vas, in sticks and stones? The logic of 
irrefutable, the 
churches of Christendom East and West 
alike came to be populated with stone, 
wooden and canvas replicas of the Holy 
Family and of the Kingdom of the 
Saints. Finally, no less a person than 
Thomas Aquinas, himself, put the mat- 
ter in syllogistic form: “Since, therefore, 
Christ is adored with the worship of 
latria, it follows that the adoration di- 
rected to His image is an act of lat- 
ria—"*® an act of worship and venera- 


this reasoning being 


tion. 

To sum up, Christianity which began 
and for a while appeared to be a mild 
deviation inside Jewry was no such thing 
from the very start. Within itself Chris- 
tianity contained a particularity, a force 
which inevitably was to give it a form, 
a shape, and a spirit radically different 
from the synagogue, from the mother 
whence Christianity sprang. To illus- 
trate this radical difference I discussed 
Christianity’s reversion from the Jewish 
affirmation that man is free, to a quasi- 
Greek statement that man is free only 
within the range of God's grace and 
within the terms of special predestina- 
tion and election. Jews were always re- 
minded that “Ye saw no manner of 
form—no similitude—on the day that the 
Lord spoke unto you in Horeb” (Deut- 
4:15). They were therefore cautioned 
“Take ye . . . good heed unto yourselves 
... lest ye corrupt yourselves, and make 


29 Summa, pars iii, Quast. xxv, Art. 3, quoted 
in Holy Images, p. 151. 
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you a graven image in the form of any 
figure, the likeness of male or female’’ 
(ibid. 16). Such a warning had no mean- 
ing for Christians since to them the 
Word, the Logos, God in His own per- 
son vouchsafed the flesh. 
They were thus privileged to see some- 
thing which Jews were never given to 
see. For this reason Christians sought 


Himself in 


yy means of paint and canvas, wood 
ind stone to hold their special vision 
ff God, and what they thus wrought 
with their own hands they came to 


venerate and adore—these 


images in 
their opinion being endued with the 
vrace of Him who condescended to ap- 
pear in the flesh. 

One final word. In our day we hear a 


vreat deal about the Judeo-Christian 


tradition. This phrase, a new one, may 
have originated in the imagination of 
a Madison Avenue practitioner, for the 
truth of this phrase is both limited and 
circumscribed. 

Years ago, in the Ukraine I believe, 
there was a town called Byelo-Tserkov 
—White Church. Jews hesitating to 
speak out the name of the place used 
to call it Schwartze-Tumah—Black Spirit 
of Uncleanness. I, in no way associate 
myself with the hostility which bred this 
cacophemism. But I do believe that our 
forbears measured shrewdly the religious 
situation. Indeed they penetrated to the 
bottom of religious reality much more 
than we who blithely and blandly play 
a kind of peek-a-boo with what we like 
to call the Judeo-Christian tradition. 








GOD'S OMNIPOTENCE IN RABBINIC JUDAISM 


RICHARD L. RUBENSTEIN 


Seared as a contemporary disci- 
pline is concerned with problems 
which were not explicitly dealt with in 
normative Rabbinic Judaism. Nowhere 
did the Rabbis deal systematically with 
such questions as the existence of God, 
the meaning of God’s omnipotence, or 
the problem of religious authority. 
Their attitudes towards theological is- 
sues were implicit in what they said 
and did. This was not, as some critics 
have suggested, because they were na- 
ive and childlike in their religious 
meanings. It is dificult to imagine that 
the personalities who exhibited such 
enormous sophistication in the growth 
and development of Jewish legal insti- 
tutions could have been utterly with- 
out reflective capacity when they turned 
to validating their religious affirma- 
tions. It is more likely that they lacked 
the first prerequisite of good theologi- 
cal statement in the modern sense— 
they were incapable of setting them- 
selves at a distance from their deepest 
SS 
Taking as his point of departure, the sin- 
gular elaboration the Pentateuchal story of 
Korah's rebellion received at the hands of the 
Rabbis, the author proceeds to examine the 
motivations, patent and unconscious, that in- 
form these Rabbinic legends. These motiva- 
tions represent—such is the author's thesis— 
rabbinic feeling and thinking on the theologu- 
men of God's omnipotence. Aside from the al- 
ternatives faced by the Sages and their wres- 
tling with the problem, the author tentatively 
explores another psychological possibility, one 
clearly reflective of a contemporary mood. 


beliefs and saying “no” to them as a 
precondition to a _ theological “yes.” 
Theology as a systematic discipline only 
exists after the theologian has experi- 
enced doubt’s intensity and has sought 
to counter its deeply felt challenge. The 
involvements of the Rabbis in their re- 
ligious affirmations were too immediate 
and too urgent to permit themselves 
the luxury of a reduplicated glance at 
their own commitments. Theology is 
a problem for the modern Jew because 
Judaism is a problem for him. The- 
ology could not be a problem for the 
Rabbis in the same sense because they 
were incapable of calling Judaism as 
radically into question as do modern 
Jews. 

It would, however, be a mistake to 
assume that the Rabbis either lacked 
a theology or had one which was so 
childlike as to be unworthy of examina- 
tion by contemporary thinkers. Insofar 
as theology attempts to express man’s 
word about the living God and the 
life-entailments of that word, the Rab- 
bis most certainly had a theology. Fur- 
thermore, for all of the Rabbinic dis- 
agreements on details, the Rabbinic 
system is surprisingly unanimous on 
basic religious issues. Theology for the 
Rabbis, though all-pervasive, was en- 
tirely implicit. One of the tasks of con- 
temporary Jewish thinking is to make 
their affirmations expiicit. 

One of the most serious religious 
questions confronting the believer is 
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that of determining the meaning of 
God’s omnipotence and the ultimate 
source of authority in the religious sys- 
tem he accepts. If his religious system 
demands obedience to __ prescribed 
norms, it is of importance that he be 
clear as to the reasons why such obe- 
dience is sought. In Rabbinic Judaism 
obedience to prescribed norms was a 
central issue. It was also the point of 
greatest stress on the loyalties of Jews 
committed to the system. One of the 
persistent signs of the decay of norma- 
tive Judaism has been the increasing 
unwillingness of many Jews to accept 
these norms. Although this is an evi- 
dent problem in our day, it is hardly 
likely that Jewish life was ever entirely 
devoid of its pressure. 

The Rabbinic legends on Korah’s re- 
bellion are especially significant in elic- 
iting the real feelings of the Rabbis 
towards these issues. Scripture offers 
ample evidence af the extreme reluc- 
tance of the children of Israel to accept 
the religious disciplines offered to them 
by Moses. There were continual re- 
sistances and backslidings in the first 
generation as well as in subsequent gen- 
erations. As recorded in Scripture, Ko- 
rah’s rebellion was one of the most 
important crises faced by Moses during 
the wilderness sojourn. Korah rejected 
the sacerdotal and political authority 
of the religious leaders of Israel, Moses 
and Aaron. In so doing, he offered a 
paradigm of all future challenges to 
religious authority in both Judaism 
and Christianity. His rejection was 
grounded on the contention that the 
entire congregation was holy and that 
no special sacerdotal privilege adhered 
to Moses and Aaron which set them 
above the people. (Num. _ 16.1-3) 
Throughout the history of religion, the 
assertion of the holiness of the people 


and the denial of the special sacerdotal 
claims of the priesthood has frequently 
been the central platform of religious 
rebellions. 

As the Rabbis read and studied the 
Korah story, its special relevance to 
their situation did not escape them. 
Though they claimed no priestly pre- 
rogatives, they were leaders of a com- 
munity in which religious authority 
was indispensible. Religious knowledge 
garnered at the price of years of toil, 
heartbreak, and diligence were the pre- 
requisites of Rabbinic authority. There 
were always members of the community 
prepared to deny the value or relevance 
of this scholarly emblem of authority 
as Korah had earlier denied the priestly 
emblem. Leadership is, in any event, a 
precarious pre-eminence in the human 
community. Behind the Korah story, 
there is to be found an instance of the 
instability of leadership and authority 
in any human society. The large num- 
ber of discussions and anecdotes con- 
cerning Korah in the Aggadah testify 
to the extent to which this story im- 
pressed itself upon the Rabbis and be- 
came a matter of concern for them. 

The Rabbis did not attempt to mini- 
mize Korah’s challenge. They could 
have represented it as the effort of a 
small group of trouble makers to dis- 
turb the harmony of a unified com- 
munity. Instead, they maintained that 
the threat to Moses’ authority was com- 
plete and that the entire community 
sided with Korah against Moses and 
Aaron.’ There is the possibility that this 
reflected an intuition on the part of the 
Rabbis of the extent to which the Jew- 
ish community as a whole was ambiva- 
lent about the disciples they accepted. 





1 B’midbar R. 18.10-11; Tanhuma Korah 6-7; 
Tanhuma, Edition Buber, IV. pp. 90-91. 
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One of the most interesting aspects of 
the Korah story is that as one reads the 
Aggadic accounts, one is never quite 
sure who the real villain is. In many 
of the sources, Korah is depicted as 
attacking Moses and his laws as cruel, 
without equity, and irrational. It is, 
of course, pointed out that an element 
of personal envy moves Korah to his 
attack, yet Korah’s arguments are ex- 
tremely telling. Furthermore, although 
Korah’s denunciations have no explicit 
warrant in Scripture and are obviously 
the product of the Rabbinic assimi!a- 
tion of the legend to the needs of a 
later time, Korah’s arguments are never 
directly answered by Moses. Moses seeks 
to appease Korah, but he never answers 
him. When Moses fails to win Korah 
over, he is depicted as turning to God 
and declaring that if God does not 
efface the rebel, then he, too, (Moses) 
will become an unbeliever and a her- 
etic! The victory won by Moses 1s 
clearly a victory of superior numinous 
power. All of the rational arguments 
mustered by Korah become irrelevant 
when the earth opens up and swallows 
him. There is no hint of an answer by 
Moses which gives communicable as- 
surance that the Law is in fact humane 
and equitable. Though the Rabbis 
were able to invent Korah’s attack on 
the Law, they were either incapable 
of, or thought it unnecessary to invent 
an answer. In the end, the Rabbis de. 
pict Korah as won over, but only when 
the earth opens up and Korah and 
his band are swallowed alive amidst 
ascending flames. The issue is settled 
by superior numinous force and by it 
alone. This is heightened in some leg- 
ends which depict Korah as stirred 
around in Gehenna like flesh in a pot 
crying out “Moses is true and the To- 
rah is true and we are liars.“ The flames 


of hell prove adequate in the absence 
of the arguments of Moses. 

The moral of the legends is plain. 
One accepts the Law irrespective of 
human comprehension of its rationality 
or its equity. The Rabbis never doubted 
either its rationality or its ultimate 
equity. They were convinced that the 
Author of existence and the Author ot 
the Torah were one and the same. Nev. 
ertheless, the capacity to defend this 
conviction is irrelevant in the last anal- 
ysis. Righteousness manifests itself in 
obedience to the will of God. Moses 
proves that his doctrine comes from 
God by superior numinous power ra- 
ther than by argument. This is a vindi- 
cation of God’s Lordship over both 
the moral and physical universe. Korah 
offers extremely telling arguments but 
fails. He can offer no such evidence 
of numinous power. This incident re- 
sembles that of Elijah and the priests 
of Baal. There, too, the issue is decided 
by a similar test. The ultimate valida- 
tion of this type of theonomous system 
is graphically portrayed in the Legends. 

Korah’s attack on the Law as it is 
found in the Aggadah is divided into 
two parts. He attacks the system as ir- 
rational and cruel. In one tradition, 
which is to be found with variants in 
a number of sources, Korah is depicted 
as asking Moses whether an entirely 
purple garment required the addition 
of a fringe of purple in fulfillment of 
the law in Numbers 15.38 Moses re- 
plied that it was required. Korah sar. 
donically commented: 

“A garment which is entirely purple 
does not suffice to fulfill the com- 


mandment, yet four threads suffice!” 


Korah is pictured as then asking if a 
house full of sacred books sufficed to 
fulfill the commandment that a Mezuz- 
zah with its two sections from the Torah 
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be placed upon the doorpost. Moses 
replied that a Mezuzzah was neverthe- 
less necessary. Korah comments ironic- 
ally that a house full of books does 
not suffice to fulfill the commandmert, 
yet the two small sections attached to 
the door do suffice! This tradition is 
further elaborated? where Korah asks 
Moses whether a man _ was 
if his skin 
(leprous) 


unclean 


showed a small bright 
replied that 
he was. Korah then asked whether 
he was unclean if the bright spot 
spread over his entire skin. In accord- 
ance with the law, Moses replied that 
he was clean. The point of Korah’s 
challenges was to demonstrate the ar- 
bitrary character of the Law. Elsewhere, 
Korah is depicted as thereupon turning 


on Moses and exclaiming: 


spot. Moses 


“These words were not commanded 
upon them (the Israelites) but you 
devised them in your own heart!’ 


Again, Korah exclaims: 


“There is no Torah from Heaven, 
and Moses is not a prophet, and 
Aaron is not a High Priest!’4 


Apparently the Rabbis derived their 
conviction that the Laws of Fringes was 
involved in the rebellion from the her- 
meneutical rule of simuchim “juxta- 
position” which implies that there is 
an associative connection between two 
Scriptural passages which are “near” 
each other. This is the opinion of L. 
Ginzberg. The Law of Fringes is enun- 
ciated in Numbers 15.3841 (end of the 
chapter) and Korah’s rebellion is nar- 
rated immediately thereafter in Num- 





2 J. Sanhedrin. 

8 ‘Tanhuma, Korah 2; 
Buber, IV, pp. 85-86. 

4 J. Sanhedrin 10, 27d-28a. 

5 Cf. Legends, Volume VI, p. 100, n. 566. 


Tanhuma, Edition 


bers 16. Beyond this hermeneutic prin- 
ciple, there is no warrant in Scripture 
for assuming that the irrationality of 
the Law of Fringes was an issue with 
Korah. The associative connection is 
purely the result of Rabbinic inven- 
tion. There is, at least, the possibility 
that this tells more of Rabbinic intu- 
ition of ambivalence towards the Law 
than it does of the causes of Korah’s 
revolt. 

In addition to the irrationality of 
the Law, the Rabbis depict Korah as 
rebelling against 
cruelties of both the Law and Jewish 
Midrash Te- 
hillim, Korah is depicted as assembling 


the inequities and 
religious leadership. In 


the congregation of Israel against Mo- 
ses and Aaron and reciting the follow- 
ing anecdote: 


“In my neghborhood there was a 
widow, and with her were two father- 
less daughters. The widow had only 
one field, and when she was about to 
plow, Moses said to her: ‘Thou Shalt 
Not Plow Thy Field With an Ox and 
an Ass Together (Deut. 22.10) 
When she was about to sow, Moses 
said to her: .Thou Shalt Not Sow Thy 
Field with Two Kinds of Seed’ (Lev. 
19.19) When she was about to reap 
the harvest and to stack the sheaves, 
Moses said to her: ‘Thou Shalt Not 
Harvest the Gleanings, the .Over- 
looked Sheaves, and the Corners of 
the Field” (Lev. 19.9; Cf. Deut. 
24.19) When she was about to bring 
the harvest into the granary, Moses 
said to her: ‘Give me the heave-offer- 
ing, the tithe, and the second-tithe.” 
She submitted to God’s decree and 
gave them to him. What did the poor 
woman do then? She sold the field 
and bought two sheep, so that she 
might clothe herself in wool shorn 
from them, and so that she might 
profit out of the lambs. As soon as 
the sheep brought forth their young, 
Aaron came and said to the widow: 
‘Give me the firstling males, for this 
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is what the Holy One, blessed be He, 
said to me: ‘All the Firstling Males 
That Are Born of Thy Herd and 
Out of Thy Flock Thou Shalt Sancify 
Unto The Lord Thy God’ (Deut. 
15.79) 


Korah continues in the same vein offer- 
ing a narration of the poor woman's 
progressive impoverishment due _ di- 
rectly to the enforcement of the Law 
of Moses. The story ends with Aaron 
taking the whole sheep which was all 
that remained to the woman. She and 
her daughters are left weeping and 
stripped of what little possessions they 
had.® 

Korah’s story contains two objections 
to the Law: It is cruel and it exacts 
an unnecessary price from those who 
can afford it least; it benefits the 
priestly class and the rulers at the ex- 
pense of the people. None of this de- 
tailed rejection of the Law on rational 
and humanitarian grounds is to be 
found in Scripture. It is placed in the 
mouth of Korah, but this detailed 
analysis of the Law’s failings which pre- 
supposes considerable religious knowl- 
edge is invented by the Rabbis. 

A comparsion of the Aggadot on 
Korah with Kierkegaard’s discussion in 
Fear and Trembling is instructive. The 
resemblances are only superficial, Kier- 
kegaard is also interested in the nature 
of the divine authority and the mean- 
ing of God’s omnipotence. He shows 
that in the Akedah there is a conflict 
between Abraham's ethical values and 
his religious obligation. As a thoroughly 
skilled dialectician, Kierkegaard delib- 
erately chose a problem in which the 
conflict between human judgment and 





6 Midrash Tehillim, Ed. Buber, |, p. 14; Eng- 
lish translation from The Midrash on Psalms, 
edited and translated by William Braude, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1958. 


God’s demand at its most mysterious is 
extreme. He concluded that in such a 
conflict there is a teleological suspen- 
sion of the ethical; obedience to God's 
will cancels out all other claims. In 
the Korah story, some of this conflict 
seems to be present though not in the 
sharpened dialectic form in which Kier- 
kegaard presented it. The challenge 
does not come from God to man to dem- 
onstrate his obedience. It comes from 
Korah in the midst of an act of dis- 
obedience. His ethical arguments do 
not deal with extreme instances in 
which the conflict is absolute; ethical 
argument is used to discredit the en- 
tailments of obedience. To follow God, 
Abraham must violate the ethical cat- 
egory. For Korah, the ethical is not 
in open conflict with the religious but 
with Moses’ interpretation of what is 
religious. Were the Rabbis pressed, 
there is every indication that they 
would have contended that man’s un- 
derstanding of the ethical is irrelevant 
before God's will; the truly ethical, 
though imperfectly understood by man, 
is never in conflict with God’s demand. 
This is, of course, a conjecture since 
the Rabbis do not address themselves 
directly to the problem as Kierkegaard 
saw it. The distinction is based upon 
the fact that there were real differences 
in the existential contexts out of which 
each religious affirmation arose. Kier- 
kegaard was a solitary and was alien- 
ated from any decisive human com- 
munity; the Rabbis were responsible 
for the preservation of a fragile and 
beset community whose existence, they 
believed, was a central concern in the 
divine scheme. The religious solitary 
can ignore the ethical; the Rabbis 
could not; communities cannot exist 
where the ethical dimension is threat- 
ened. 
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By placing the allegations of immor- 
ality and hypocrisy in the mouth of 
Korah, the Rabbis may have attempted 
to suggest their own reactions to similar 
if not identical accusations by the 
Christian movement and its founder. 
There is also the possibility that Gnos- 
tic elements are involved, especially 
among ascetic Gnostics who regarded 
the God of the Old Testament as the 
corrupt ruler of the world of flesh. Nev- 
ertheless, the accusations must have 
had some cogency else they would not 
have been repeated. This does not 
mean that they were true. There is no 
evidence of any violations, but there 
may have been a psychological basis 
for the legend. Leaders and authority 
figures are frequently psychic-surrogates 
for the father who has had as one of 
his prerogatives the possession of the 
desired woman—the mother. The impu- 
tation of immorality to Moses in such 
a way that each of the rebels suspects 
his own wife of adultery would fit into 
such a pattern. The rebel is psycholog- 
ically a son-figure. The likelihood that 
this type of psychological dynamic can 
explain the legend is heightened by the 
absence of any evidence that the legend 
had a manifest reality-basis. 

There is even a legend concerning an 
attempt by the rebels to murder Moses. 
In this tradition the rebels seek to do 
away with Moses by stoning. There is 
again no hint of this in Scripture.” 
This does not by any means prove 
the hypothesis advanced by Freud in 
Moses and Monotheism, but it does 
that the Rabbis intuited the 
murderous intentions of the_ rebels 
against the leader. In reality, there 
is no way of verifying Freud's etio- 
logical myth; its significance 


show 


may 





7 B’midbar R. 18.4. 


very well lie in what it tells us about 
the ambivalent feelings of submission 
and murderous rebellion present as a 
component in the instability of any 
human community. 

The final end of the band is preceded 
in the Rabbinic traditions by Moses’ 
demand that God manifest his power 
lest these men die the common death 
of all mankind. This follows Scripture. 
In the Bible, Moses demands that God 
manifest His power as proof of His 
authority; In the Aggadah, Moses says 
that if these men live, he, too, will be- 
come an unbeliever and a_ heretic 
(kofer).* Thus the final test is the same 
for both sides! What is at stake cannot 
be settled by discussion. In B’midbar 
Rabbah, Moses’ demand that God mani- 
fest his power is associated with similar 
demands by Elijah and Micah. In each 
case the matter is not settled by argu- 
ment but by superior numinous power. 

The final end came with the opening 
up of the earth and the swallowing up 
of the rebels by the earth. (Numbers 
16.32 f£.) There is considerable elabora- 
tion of this theme in the Rabbinic 
sources. When the end came Korah is 
depicted as going down while crying 
aloud: 


“Moses is King and Aaron is High 
Priest and the Torah is given from 
Heaven.’ 

There can be no doubt as to the 
final validation of religious authority 
in these legends. The Rabbis may not 
have left to us systematic discussions 
of their opinions on the subject of 
the problem of religious authority. 
However, their meanings become en- 





8 B’midbar R. 18.12; Tanhuma, Ed. Buber, 
IV, 96. 

® Tanhuma, Ed. Buber, IV, p. 97; Cf. Tar- 
gum Yerushalmi on Numbers 16.22-24. 
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tirely clear when the Aggadah is sys- 
tematically examined. 

If the Rabbis believed, as they ap- 
parently did, that the final validation 
of their religious system lay in God's 
omnipotence, they, nevertheless, could 
not escape another terrible dilemma 
which stemmed directly from their con- 
ception of the ultimate nature of re- 
ligious authority. The point of the leg- 
ends we have examined is that the sign 
was given to Moses rather than Korah. 
This, and this alone, rather than any 
argument settled the matter. Ulti- 
mately, Korah’s disaster is proof of the 
fallacious character of his intentions. 

This type of proof, unfortunately, 
can be double-edged. It was hardly cal- 
culated to offer the Rabbis or their 
followers much comfort. Justin Marty: 
in his Dialogue With Trypho used ex- 
actly the same type of logic to prove 
that the Jews were the rejected by God 
and that Christianity had the superior 
numinous power. Furthermore, he had 
very good evidence when one measures 
the truth of one’s religious doctrine 
by such standards. For Justin, Jewish 
disaster was a convincing proof of 
Christianity’s truth. The whole Jewish 
world had been twice overturned unde 
Vespasian and Hadrian. The revolt 
under Trajan had hardly resulted in 
Jewish good fortune. Nor was Justin 
unique. Countless Christian polemicists 
have used the same argument. Just as 
the Rabbis could and did assert that 
Moses was the true prophet and Korah 
false because of Korah’s fate, so, too, 
Christians could point to the disasters 
which befell Israel and Jerusalem as 
proof of the truth of Christianity. Some 
Christians may even have wondered 
why the Jews did not exclaim that the 
Christ was true as Korah had done « 
he sank into the earth. In terms of the 


logic employed, it was at least a think- 
able question. 

There were other alternatives to the 
facts of Jewish disaster. This type of 
thinking could reflect and sharpen Jew- 
ish anxiety and self-blame. If God had 
treated them as he had Korah, it was 
likely that they had been guilty as had 
Korah. If God was in any event right 
and if all power lay with Him, then 
the disasters of the Jewish people could 
only have come from Him. The dis- 
asters of 67-70 C.E. and 132-135 CLE. 
could only have befallen the people 
because God was punishing them for 
their sins. They did not, of course, 
agree with the Christians that God was 
punishing them for rejecting the 
Christ. They did agree that God was 
punishing them, but for other sins. Rab- 
binic sources are replete with the ex- 
tent to which the Jewish people blame: 
themselves for their disasters. In the 
phrase “mipnei hata-enu .. .” “because 
of our sins we were exiled from our 
land”, the liturgy reflects this self-blame. 
The conclusion was inescapable to any- 
body who took the logic of these Leg- 
ends seriously. In some measure the 
Jewish people were like Korah and 
other rebels. Had they acted differ- 
ently, a merciful God would never have 
afflicted them so devastatingly. Over- 
whelming disaster had convinced Korah 
of the error of his ways. Perhaps over- 
whelming disaster might also convince 
the Jewish people of their errors. A ter- 
rible sense of guilt and self-blame is 
implicit in these legends as elsewhere 
in Jewish sources. 


If there was self-blame, there was 


also accusation against Moses and God. 
In the Legends, Dathan and Abiram are 
pictured as declaring to Moses that he 
has not fulfilled his promises. Korah 
is seen as examining the Law and find- 
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ing in it much that is arbitrary and 
inhumane. The Jewish people had been 
given signs—the wrong signs. They were 
unlike the signs demanded by Moses- 
disaster to the enemy and the rebel. As 
a matter of fact, had Moses received the 
signs the Jewish people had, he would, 
according to the spirit of the legend, 
have become an unbeliever. Though 
the protest and the accusation is muted 
and inferential, it is nevertheless pres- 
ent. Yet, the protest could not abide. 
Chat, of course, was the unhappy rea- 
son of the Korah legends. By settling 
the problem of religious authority in 
favor of God’s total power, Jewish an- 
xiety and the feeling of guilt among 
the Jews were enormously strength- 
ened. In effect, the legends reinforced 
the feeling that before God man is al- 
ways in the wrong. The Jewish people 
had been treated like Korah. The moral 
was clear and as such it was preached 
and continues to be preached to the 
congregation of Israel—mend your ways 

“Return O unto the Lord 
thy God.” The insistence on repent- 
ance became very great. A_ theme 
which had its origin in the literature 
of the prophets was sharpened in Rab- 
binic Judaism. But the call for repent- 
ance and the proclamation of God's 
total power presupposes deep and abid- 
ing feelings of guilt. These feelings pre- 
dominate in the literature and are part 
and parcel of the Korah story. 

There was a third alternative which 
was not consciously taken at this time. 
One could, for lack of a supporting 
sign, become an unbeliever as Moses 
had threatened. The threat is invented 
by the Rabbis and is indicative of a 
mood which one could only entertain 
in fantasy. The Jewish community was 
hardly in a position to support the 
luxury of atheism or extreme heresy. 


Israel 


It was, after the Hadrianic war, a de- 
feated and beleaguered minority under 
extraordinary pressure to maintain in- 
ternal unity. To splinter the group 
even further would have been disas- 
trous. Doubts were the sort of luxury 
which a minority community could not 
embody in action. Furthermore, the 
need to find some meaning and, con- 
sequently some hope was very great. 

In their book, The Psychology of 
Rumor, Gordon Allport and Bernard 
Postman speak of the way in which 
human beings pursue an effort after 
meaning so that their world is some- 
how manageable. They suggest on the 
basis of their experiments, that rumors 
which express blame tend to justify, 
relieve, and explain the subject's ten- 
sion. In terms of the logic of Biblica, 
and Rabbinic Judaism, God could very 
well be blamed for Jewish disaster since 
as the All-powerful He is responsible 
for it. Yet, there is too much anxiety 
involved in blaming God. As bitter as 
is self-accusation, it is both safer and 
less anxiety-producing. Self-blame_re- 
lieves a primary emotional need—the 
need to counter-aggress against an en- 
emy when the only safe place to 
counter-aggress is against oneself. 
Above all self-accusation explains and 
offers hope. In such a psychic world 
there may be anxiety, but it is not a 
world devoid of hope. Hannah Arendt 
has pointed out that one of the most 
difficult aspects of the Nazi death-camp 
was that it was deliberately made so 
irrational that all hope disappeared. 
This was part of the planned program 
of human degradation. Even treason 
and betrayal were unavailable to the 
inmate who was denied every possible 
opportunity of learning what the sys- 
tem was and how he could adjust to 
it. Even the blackest of tyrannies have 
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a certain rationality about them if they 
make it clear that submission means 
safety and rebellion means death. The 
Nazi death-camps allowed no such in- 
trusion of even the rationality of sub- 
mission and surrender. 

In the case of Rabbinic Judaism, the 
ceding of all power and authority to 
God's inscrutable will left the Jew with 
two alternatives—he could either blame 
himself for his disasters or he could 
by rejecting God's omnipotence accept 
the universe as hopelessly irrational 
and gratuitous. Had he accepted the 
latter alternative, he would have had 
to assert that there is no necessary con- 
nection between man’s virtue and his 
external fate. Allport, Postman, and a 
host of other psychological researchers 
have offered their testimony as to the 
extraordinary psychological difficulties 
involved in accepting fate as arbitrary 
and gratuitous. Such a point of view 
seems to go completely against the 
structure of the human psyche. Further- 
more, there is implicit in such a view 
a denial of hope, an attitude which 
was both needed and precious to a 
beset and overwhelmed community. 

In the end, the path of doubt and 
denial was not a realistic one. Self-blame 


and guilt, with the resolve to repent 


and make one’s peace with an omni- 
potent Deity was the only viable alter- 
native and certainly the only psychologi- 
cally tenable one. Yet Korah’s rebellion 
was to remain an ever-present issue for 
the Jewish people. When the terms of 
their existence were such that self-deter- 
mination and self-realization were again 
tenable alternatives, there was bound 
to be a change in sentiment. Many were 
quick to abandon the religion or at 
least the disciplines of Moses while re- 
taining their Jewish identities. Frequent- 
ly, their abandonment of Jewish practice 
was based upon reasons which were not 
unlike those which the Rabbis placed 
in the mouths of Korah and Dathan and 
Dathan and Abiram. Perhaps, too, some 
have acquired such inner resources of 
strength that the alternative of an ir- 
rational and only partly understood 
universe devoid of an omnipotent God 
no longer frightens them. Their need 
to make the effort after meaning in the 
cosmos may very well diminish as they 
come to find greater inner meaning. 
With this diminution, there may, also 
come a diminution in Israel’s pathetic 
and gratuitous need to blame itself for 
all of its misfortunes. Before God man 
may not be entirely in the wrong. 








JEWISH PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 
AND ITS CONTEMPORARY OPPONENTS 


H. D. SCHMIDT 


ewish interpretation of historical 
] events is derived from the central 
concept of God. Thus a Jewish philos- 
ophy of history will always remain a 
branch of theology. Stated in contem- 
porary terms, the main theological prin- 
ciples which have nourished and shaped 
the Jewish outlook on history are:— 

1. The existence of one master mind 
as the ultimate explanation of the unity 
and order found in the universe and of 
the wealth of ideas realized in nature. 

2. Human existence as a_ potential 
vessel capable of containing a portion 
of the divine spirit. 

3. The unity of mankind based on 
social justice, good will, and acts of 
kindness as a hallowed goal of human 
endeavour. 





_ eee 


A philosophy of history is clearly discernible 
in Jewish Scripture even where it is not ex- 
plicit. Its influence on Western thought, all 
the way down to its current secularized ver- 
sions, has been incalculable. The present at- 
tack on these by a variety of thinkers, on a 
variety of grounds, has had the effect of radi- 
cally calling this interpretation into question. 
Mr. H. D. Schmidt, currently a Fellow of the 
Institute of Advanced Study at Princeton Uni- 
versity, argues the reasonableness and the ne- 
cessity of the Jewish interpretation of history 
in its essential lines. Along the way, he makes 
manifest the relevance of the question to our 
contemporary situation. 


Much more than Greek or Roman 
tradition, these theological principles in 
their Protestant form are responsible for 
the nature of Western democracy and 
its insistence on individual dignity, 
freedom of expression, tolerance, equal- 
ity of rights, communal autonomy, so- 
cial justice, government by consent, na- 
tional self-determination. Similarly, Jew- 
ish theology in its Catholic form was re- 
sponsible in larger measure than the 
Greek or the Roman legacy for the medi- 
aeval interpretation of world history 
which in turn constituted the foundation 
of modern historical consciousness. His ° 
tory has always been regarded by the 
Jews as another manifestation of a supe- 
rior mind that calls upon man to take 
up its cause. Hence, it is impossible for a 
person to be neutral in the face of 
historical events. There is always a 
choice between a “good” and an “evil” 
road. Events, therefore, assume a mean- 
ing which transcends the immediate cir- 
cumstances. They reveal a master-plan 
and thus contain not only the past but 
also elements of the future. The past- 
future character of Hebrew thought and 
its theological nature have, indeed, col- 
ored the Jewish interpretation of his- 
tory and developed the 
ideas: — 

1. The unity of history, a corollary of 
the idea of the unity of mankind. 


2. The directiveness of history as op- 


following 
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posed to the idea of history as a cyclical 
process, history being the fulfilment of 
a superior purpose fully known to the 
master alone but visible in part to man. 

3. The existence of a goal of human 
endeavor and of man’s divinely ap- 
pointed destiny, such as universal peace 
and just government. 

4. Prophetic direction exercised by 
spiritual leaders and their ability to 
guide the people in their choice between 
good and evil by means of a past-future 
interpretation of history and prediction. 

5. Historical activism demanding 
man’s co-operation with God in the at- 
tainment of the goal, the path to which 
may be lost or blocked through human 
aberration. 

These five principles of historical phi- 
losophy are not only responsible for Eu- 
ropean historiography in its early stage 
but also for the way generations of 
Europeans actually experienced the 
events of their time. The theological 
dynamism in its original or secularized 
form inspired all the major historical 
developments of the Western world from 
the Christianization of the Roman Em- 
pire, to the opening up of the New 
World and Africa, and down to the 
spreading of the new gospel of Com- 
munism across the Asian continent. 
Crusaders and Pilgrim Fathers alike 
were heartened by the belief that they 
had been chosen to be God’s instru- 
ments and Cromwell had no doubt that 
his enemies were also the enemies of 
the Lord. There is general agreement 
about the great force which the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition has given to social 
movements in the past on account of 
its theological philosophy of history. 
While the theological tradition which 
has gone into the making of Western 
Democracy has found ready acceptance, 
theological and teleological philosophy 


of history has been rejected by the ma- 
jority of contemporary historians and 
philosophers, a good many of whom are 
Jews themselves. 


Il 


In a recent lecture delivered at the 
University of Princeton, Michael Pol- 
anyi, a fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, developed the thesis that our age 
suffers not from a lack of moral guid- 
ance but from a dangerous excess of 
moral passion and pointed to Nazi Ger- 
many, Soviet Russia, and Hungary as 
examples. Moralists, in fact, can be a 
danger to society, particularly, when 
they are armed and when they claim to 
possess the sole key to truth. Polanyi 
tried to point out the harm wrought 
by moral absolutism. It has become an 
element in totalitarian ideology. In the 
name of the master race, national des- 
tiny or the proletariat violence has been 
justified and even glorified. The goal 
of racial, national, or economic salva- 
tion is often seen as the pre-determined 
end of a relentless and inevitable his- 
torical process. The Jewish tradition of 
the coming of a Messianic age was sec- 
ularized in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries into new forms of po- 
litical messianism which soon set the 
guillotines to work. The historian J. 
Talmon of the Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem made political Messianism, 
its fanaticism and grim harvest, the ob- 
ject of his study and found it incom- 
patible with the liberal and empirical 
character of Western society.' Both 





1 Recent works bearing on the issue of moral 
absolutism are: K. Loewith, Meaning in His- 
tory, Chicago 1949. K. R. Popper, The Open 
Society and Its Enemies, London 1952. J. L. 
Talmon, The Origins of Totalitarian Democ- 
racy, London 1952. H. Samuel, Hibbert Cen- 
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Norman Cohn and Karl Loewith de- 
scribed the growth of moral absolutism 
from its roots embedded in Jewish es- 
chatology. The Day of Judgment, the 
end of the world, the Messianic age 
were visionary ideas which occupied the 
minds of medieval man and gave rise 
to large-scale slaughter, fantastic im- 
ages, the letting loose of destructive 
forces such as the flagellants and the ex- 
cited crowds that fell upon the Jews in 
the wake of the crusaders. It was easy for 
the excited moralist to see in the “in- 
fidel” the agent of the devil, in any 
dissenter a traitor against the cause of 
Heaven. “Art thou for the Lord?” is a 
threat rather than a question. 

Popper pointed out the difficulties to 
which the view of a divine manifesta- 
tion in history must lead. The historian 
of Biblical times accepted success or 
failure as divine judgment, the former 
being the confirmation of God's bless- 
ing and approval. That view would 
make worldly success the ultimate judge 
and justification of human action. Such 
an interpretation of history, in fact, led 
to a serious spiritual crisis among the 
Jews after the destruction of the Second 
Temple by the Romans. The victory of 
pagan Rome, they thought, must have 
been a divine act. What could it mean? 
The Jews who became Christians be- 
lieved the catastrophe meant that the 
old Israel had been condemned by God 
as punishment for the crucifixion of the 
Saviour, an interpretation which sub- 
sequently justified the actions of many 
a medieval Jew-baiter. The rabbinical 
Jews who rejected and fought the new 
Christian faith were equally perplexed. 





tennary Lecture, Cambridge 1953. 1. Berlin, 
Historical Inevitability, London 1954. L. von 
Mises, Theory and History, New Haven 1957. 
N. Cohn, The Pursuit of the Millennium, Lon- 
don 1957. 


Some asked Rabbi Akiba for his expla- 
nation, as the final passages of Makkot 
(Bab. Talmud) tell us. He pointed to 
future salvation. The rabbinical Jews 
turned the Biblical approach to history 
upside down. Wordly success was no 
longer a sign of divine grace, suffering 
was. The rabbis were inclined to be- 
lieve that the national catastrophe was 
a sure sign of the impending coming 
of the Messiah. Had rabbinical Judaism 
still been a live force among the Jews 
of the 20th century as it was among 
the Jews of the 17th, the greatest cat- 
astrophe in Jewish history would have 
given rise to a new wave of religious 
Messianism. Instead, the Méessianistic 
zeal was found among the crack troops 
of the swastika fighting for the dawn of 
a new Aryan millennium. 

All metaphysical speculation about 
history has become suspect. Popper, Ber- 
lin and Herbert Samuel do not tire of 
emphasizing that such ideas as superior 
purpose in history, historical destiny, 
direction, development, historical forces, 
even the very idea of history are mere 
verbal illusions without any foundation 
in reality. What reality shows is not 
history but histories, the fate and hap 
penings of countless individuals and 
groups. What text-books call history is 
really a name given to international 
crimes and the glorification of criminals 
whose success shielded them from pun- 
ishment. What these contemporary 
thinkers hope to achieve is clear. They 
hope to save society from another meta- 
physical pied piper menacing his fellow- 
men by a boisterous claim that God or 
history are on his side. Moral absolu- 
tism, in fact, by its inherent intolerance 
and fanaticism has become a threat to 
human survival no matter whether it 
occurs in a religious or in a political 
form. No man, no group of men has a 
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monopoly on the right faith, values, or 
future. History, if it exists, belongs to 
the past, not to the future. The Jewish 
philosophy of history which maintains 
the opposite is not only of dubious 
moral value, the critics maintain, but 
also at loggerheads with logical thought. 


iil 


Mankind on the march towards a 
goal—this exciting thought came out 
of Palestine in classical times, but today 
the idea reaches us from Moscow and 
Peking. Contemporary criticism of the 
defective logic and dangerous magic in- 
herent in this idea is mainly directed 
against Hegel and Marx and only in- 
directly against the Judaeo-Christian 
philosophy from which both Hegel and 
Marx inherited their ideas of historical 
development and its directiveness. Both 
Jews and Christians as well as Commu- 
nists share the conviction that they will 
inherit the future. So did the Nazis. 
“We are the forces of the future,” “to- 
morrow belongs to us,” “the party's rise 
to power is inevitable,” “the Lord is 
with us” are not only mere assertions 
and expressions of confidence. They as- 
sume the character of predictions which 
by creating confidence ultimately come 
true. The belief that the rise of the 
Nazis to power was inevitable made that 
rise inevitable. Already in the Bible 
there are instances where predictions 
had the function of either creating or 
destroying confidence. During a siege of 
Jerusalem, King Sennacherib employed 
human loudspeakers who adopted the 
technique of Hebrew prophets in order 
to make propaganda for the Assyrian 
cause in Hebrew. The function of Com- 
munist predictions is similar. According 
to their idea of the course of history, 


the downfall of capitalism is inevitable. 
Prediction is, they believe, one function 
of the scientific study of history and 
prediction was one purpose of Bible 
study in the Middle Ages. “Behold, a 
day is coming .. . .” ominous, solemn 
warning which has never failed to strike 
terror into the heart of man from the 
Bronze Age down to the contemporary 
Nuclear Age. 

The historian Talmon of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem demonstrated 
the dangerous growth of fanaticism 
which the Messianic tradition bestowed 
on the world. The same centre of He- 
brew learning saw the logical disrup- 
tion of Biblical philosophy of history 
by a contemporary Israeli philosopher, 
another proof that location and lan- 
guage are not always factors determin- 
ing intellectual content, and that col- 
lective emancipation from Jewish tra- 
dition has remained a characteristic fea- 
ture of secular Zionism ever since Nor- 
dau. N. Rotenstreich undertook to ex- 
amine historical thought from the point 
of view of contemporary critical phi- 
losophy.2_ As a result he arrived at 
the conclusion that the future was not 
a dimension of historical knowledge, 
which only contained unique happen- 
ings of the past. That uniqueness pre- 
cluded all patterns or laws of history 
determining particular relations be- 
tween past events. Laws are deduced 
generalisations but in historical events 
a specific time factor is added which 
makes each event different and no laws 
can be derived from them. Rotenstreich 
thus attempted to illustrate that the 
specific temporality attached to each 
historical event is a sufficient argument 
against historical laws and patterns. 





2 N. Rotenstreich: Between Past and Pres- 
ent, New Haven 1958. 
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Physics or chemistry are timeless and 
their laws are based on homogeneous 
events which can be repeated indepen- 
dent of time, It makes no sense, there- 
fore, to speak about a pattern of direc- 
tiveness in history or to try and predict 
a future event on the basis of a knowl- 
edge of the past. Nor is there such a 
thing as a superior meaning inherent in 
historical happenings as the meaning 
seen in history depends on the mind of 
the historian and not on the event. Even 
a causal explanation is impossible for 
it implies the working of laws and their 
possible recurrence. Such a statement 
for example, as “The children of Israel 
sinned and the Lord gave them into 
the hands of their enemies” really im- 
plies the existence of an historical law 
of causal connection and also a predic- 
tion. It means Israel's sin was the cause 
of the defeat but it also implies that each 
time the Children of Israel sins, the 
Lord gives them into the hands of their 
enemies. 

Popper, Professor of Logic at the Uni- 
versity of London, attacked the belief 
in so-called inexorable laws of historical 
destiny in a different way.® 

The course of human history, Popper 
argues, is influenced by many factors 
among which human knowledge must 
be recognized as an important one. On 
that assumption, which no _ historian 
could deny, the following logical proof 
is offered against the theoretical possibi- 
lity of historical prediction:— 

1. The course of human history is 
strongly influenced by the growth of 
human knowledge. 

2. The future growth of scientific 
knowledge cannot be predicted and our 





% The Poverty of Historicism, by K. R. Pop- 
per, Boston, 1957, London. 


present day knowledge cannot contain 
our knowledge of tomorrow. 

3. Hence, it is impossible to predict 
at least one important factor which in- 
fluences the course of human history 
and there can be no scientific theory 
of historical development. 

All a historian can do is view a 
number of historical facts from a partic- 
ular angle of his own choice. That is 
a legitimate form of interpretation and 
there are any number of angles and 
perspectives from which past events may 
be seen, the criterion being the clarity, 
fertility, and usefulness of the point of 
view. No proof or prediction concern- 
ing the direction of history is permis- 
sible. The convincing logic of historical 
relativism rules it out. Popper’s logical 
argument against the idea of a predict- 
able historical development could also 
be applied to human values and senti- 
ments. Both are important elements 
motivating human actions but there is 
no way of knowing in advance the — 
values and sentiments which will guide 
coming generations nor can we foresee 
what their ideals and concepts of the 
future will be. It is clear, therefore, 
why contemporary scholars have become 
suspicious of appeals to historical des- 
tiny and inevitability, of the belief in 
a particular direction and goal of his- 
tory. Those appeals and beliefs have 
too often masked the interests of a par- 
ticular group. 

Today the appeals are most often 
voiced in the name of the Communist 
creed. The criticism of contemporary 
scholars is intended to disarm the Com- 
munist philosophy of history and to 
vindicate Western society. Few scholars 
are aware, however, that the historical 
beliefs of Communism are rooted in 
18th century ideas about progress to- 
wards an enlightened world, ideas which 
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in turn sprang from a theological tradi- 
tion which had its origin in Judaism. 
Thus in proving the Communist phi- 
losophy of history wrong contemporary 
scholars have also implicitly refuted 
Jewish philosophy of history. As a result 
historical relativism, plurality of values, 
and logical, semantic analysis have been 
enthroned in the liberal and empirical 
society of the English-speaking world 
and the democratic countries attached 
to its outlook. America and the Com- 
monwealth now suffer from the lack 
of orientation since no sense of direction 
makes sense any more. Without a sense 
of direction, however, neither America 
nor the Commonwealth can substantiate 
their claim to world leadership. A leader 
who does not know his way will rarely 
inspire many followers. The Western 
World has thus been placed into what 
appears to be a spiritual dilemma. It 
must either abdicate world leadership 
or give up its character as a liberal 
society which tolerates in its midst a 
large number of faiths, values, and phi- 
losophies of history giving preference 
to none. It is a spiritual dilemma which 
bedevils Western relations with Asian 
and African countries where keen com- 
petition with Communism is encoun- 
tered. It also challenges the intellectual 
honesty of many Western thinkers, who 
desire to be good Christians or Jews, 
staunch liberals, firm opponents of Com- 
munist ideas, and spiritual world leaders. 


IV 


To reject an idea simply because it 
has been accepted by Communists, and 
for no other reason, is an act of senti- 
ment but not a valid argument. Like- 
wise, it must be added, is it sentimental 
to accept or reject an idea because it 
has to be shared with priests and rabbis 


and for no other reason? Jewish philoso- 
phy of history contains elements which 
are worth retaining, elements on which 
believers as well as non-believers can 
agree, for they are vindicated not by 
theology, sentiment, or any contemporary 
ideological myth which modern scholars 
so ardently labour to expose. They are 
vindicated by the record of past events 
which alone must remain the criterion 
as to the usefulness of an idea and its 
truth in the sense that it is observable 
by all. 

In the days of the prophets, the idea 
of the unity of mankind and the in- 
divisibility of its history wrought by 
God was a vision rather than a reality. 
It remained a vision for many centuries 
but there is documentary as well as 
observable evidence of the growing 
unity of human history and of mankind 
during the last five hundred years, a 
process which has become particularly 
rapid in the life-time of the last three 
generations. A local failure of a year’s 
crop meant famine to the inhabitants 
of an area. Today the daily bread, even 
the daily grapefruit, is taken for granted 
as the Northern and Southern hemi- 
spheres take turns in the supply of 
seasonal fruit. The other side of the 
medal has also become obvious. An ugly 
incident in Chinese waters or in Berlin 
may send people running into air raid 
shelters in New York or Melbourne. 
Our food, our fate, and our fashions 
testify to the growing unity of the world, 
a process which has not been universally 
welcomed by any means. The growing 
interdependence of all the nations has 
become a fact. This fact is the result 
of a number of historical developments 
none of which contained the idea and 
deliberate effort to produce global union. 
Railway and telegraph companies in 
the nineteenth century or aircraft de- 
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signers in the twentieth were not spurred 
on in their labour with the vision of 
global communication uppermost in 
their minds. The British public was 
shocked to realize the implication of 
the first winged visitor to their islands. 
He brought greetings but was followed 
by German airships which carried bombs. 
National security became a far more 
important incentive to air-craft develop- 
ment than even monetary profit. Global 
unity did not grow out of a conscious 
effort. It undoubtedly exists today and 
the concept is justified by the reality 
it expresses, despite the fact that the 
reality is only partial. No historian or 
philosopher could ignore either the fact 
or the validity of the concept. Many 
explanations and interpretations of the 
newly established unity of mankind have 
been and will be offered such as the 
scientific and technological revolutions 
that have taken place but the Jewish 
interpretation of a Biblical idea has its 
legitimate place among the other in- 
terpretations: The unity of mankind is 
the plan of God and the rapid develop- 
ment towards its implementation is a 
manifestation of His will. The sceptic 
is free to disagree with that interpreta- 
tion but he can no longer ignore the 
reality which has grown behind the 
idea that the woe or welfare of man- 
kind has become one and that it is for 
man to choose. To the historian the 
new reality of the old concept has re- 
inforced the demand to give up the 
habit of national orientation and to 
study and write world history. 

The learned critics have assailed the 
concept of historical directiveness with 
particular vehemence. It is quite true 
that in the past and in the present a 
good deal of suffering has been caused 
by the attempt to coerce people to fall 
in line and march into the direction 


allegedly taken by history. It is a dan- 
gerous idea and often an unfortunate 
mirage as coercion grows in fierceness 
the more divorced it is from reality. A 
Mahdi rises in the desert and gathers 
his savage followers like a dust storm. 
In the name of ordained direction they 
smash everything in their path until 
the force of the hurricane is spent and 
the tide of blood subsides. The caution 
of the scholars is not out of place. The 
evidence of history, however, weighs 
heavily against the cyclical view. “There 
is nothing new under the sun,” is indeed 
a sentence of the Bible but this sen- 
tence as so many other sentences written 
in the Book of Kohelet reflects a Greek 
rather than a Jewish spirit. The static 
world in which history moved in circles 
was Greek tradition. The Jewish prophet 
beheld mankind moving along the path 
to the Kingdom of God. 

The evidence of history belies the 
idea that mankind today stands where 
it stood several times before. Never in - 
history has mankind been so swollen in 
numbers, so wealthy, and so powerful, 
never, as we already mentioned, so close- 
ly knit together. The study of man’s 
growing control of his environment, 
man’s division of labour, rapidity of 
communication, industrial and military 
power reveals a record which cannot be 
truthfully described as either meaning- 
less or cyclical. Nor is the history of 
human cognition describable in such 
terms. The impression that history moves 
in circles is perhaps due to the mistake 
of equating a history with political his- 
tory, with the rise and fall of states and 
empires, though even here the concept 
of directiveness is not useless. For a 
thousand years sovereign power has 
grown and expanded and we do not 
really anticipate seeing the recurrence 
of the sovereign baron in his castle or 
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the city state surrounded by a wall and 
defended by its own army. As human 
knowledge is cumulative rather than 
cyclical we do not fear that one day we 
might no longer know how to fight the 
outbreak of an epidemic or would for- 
get how to make a television set, though 
some people may be inclined to wish 
we could. The process of collective ac- 
cumulation of knowledge is not revers- 
ible and no enthusiastic supporter of 
the cyclical pattern of history can be so 
bold as to say that there was a time 
when man knew more than we do today 
but the knowledge was lost. Some know!l- 
edge is lost through the erosion of time, 
it is true, but there is no evidence of 
the existence of wider and deeper knowl- 
edge and learning than that of the 
present time having once been the pos- 
session of mankind in previous ages. 
Contemporary scholars are on better 
ground in their opposition against the 
view of a final goal. The prophetic 
vision sees all history coming to a halt 
when the final goal is reached. The 
concept of static finality is, indeed, the 
contradiction of history which implies 
change and the passage of time. It is 
doubtful whether such an idea can be 
maintained at all as reflecting reality 
anywhere. Even the laws of physics or 
chemistry must have had their history 
and should not be regarded as unalter- 
able to the end of days. Neither can the 
apocalyptic idea of “a final battle” pre- 
ceding the “final goal” be regarded as 
anything but a dangerous illusion. The 
drama of human history knows no final 
act. The claim to know and to determine 
what the final goal should be is a harm- 
less speculation if upheld by an _ in- 
dividual. It becomes a menace to society 
if it is backed by power. In that case it 
may threaten humanity with that type 
of moral absolutism and historical myth 


against which the contemporary thinkers 
have raised their voice. The claim to 
human infallibility has a proper place 
only in a mental home, not in adult 
society. 

Conceding to the critics the argument 
against finality and moral absolutism in 
the choice of goals, a social scientist 
is not necessarily driven to the conclu- 
sion that a society without any social 
goals is a better society and that govern- 
ment by masterly inactivity and neglect 
is desirable. A government which does 
not use its powers and has no objec- 
tives is as intolerable in the long run 
as a government which hurries its people 
on to visionary utopias against their 
will. The prophetic goals of social justice 
and universal peace have not been in- 
validated as long-term objectives which 
human society can only approximate 
Talmon has established his case con- 
cerning the dangerous connection be- 
tween political Messianism and fanatic 
intolerance. History however, 
that many social goals are arrived at by 
previous discussion and consent. Hamil- 
ton’s vision of a federation of North 
American states based on dual loyalty 
was a tremendous innovation in political 
thought when he first explained it to the 
American people. It was fully discussed 
and adopted without giving rise to blood- 
shed or fanaticism, although later on 
the principle had to be defended in a 
civil war. The nature of the Common. 
wealth of Nations was discussed for many 
decades in England and her colonies 
until the final solution was arrived at 
in 1926. The character of the welfare 
state, to give another example of a goal 
democratically arrived at, was developed 
by a small group of Englishmen in the 
nineteenth century and was adopted, 
piecemeal, in the course of the twen- 
tieth. Other objectives such as the aboli- 


shows, 
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tion of slave trade, universal suffrage, 
and free general education were vision- 
ary, utopian goals at one stage and 
social history knows many more stories 
of how society improved its life and 
character by discussion and consent. 
There is no reason, therefore, why a 
democratic society should be afraid of 
social goals and noble visions or turn 
its back on the Hebrew prophets mere- 
ly because Karl Marx possessed their 
passion for social justice and acquired 
their philosophy of history for his own 
ideas or because tyrants and maniacs 
on the European Continent donned the 
prophetic mantle. 


V 


Contemporary critics have pronounced 
against the principle of social guidance 
by prediction on moral, psychological, 
and logical grounds. They do not think 
that the records and data of history 
justify any prediction, which, therefore, 
should be regarded as the hall-mark of 
charlatanism. Reality does not bear the 
critics out. Society today depends on 
preventive, promotive, and _ neutral 
Statistical prediction without whose aid 
contemporary government and commerce 
would be impossible. An efficient gov- 
ernment must know how many class- 
rooms will be needed in its area in 
ten years’ time and attempts to calculate 
the population growth for the next 
twenty years for its housing program. 
It also desires to know whether the rate 
of migration and birth threatens to 
depress the country’s standard of living 
below the desired level. Insurance busi- 
ness could not function without predic- 
tion. Without the guidance of history 
each new inflation or depression would 
find the economists as helpless as they 
were in the 1920s. To make a relevant 


social prediction, a knowledge of the 
present—much harder to attain than a 
knowledge of past records—is often more 
important but the cumulative memory 
of mankind cannot be ignored. A driver 
knowing the basic facts of the move- 
ment of his car and some other cars 
on the road may predict a collision. 
Such a prediction being preventive in 
character, he applies the brakes in order 
to avoid disaster but he knows from past 
experience that his front brakes are 
faulty or that on an icy road the tech- 
nique of braking has to be different. 
His successful action is therefore a com- 
pound of past and present data and 
preventive prediction. 

Popper is quite right in pointing out 
that the future knowledge of man is 
unpredictible but is wrong in assum- 
ing that all future events or all of future 
history depends on that one unknown 
factor. But even within the range of 
knowledge itself prediction is possible 
as to its quantity. It will grow more 
not less because of its cumulative nature. 
Medical knowledge, we may predict 
despite Popper’s logic, will continue to 
grow and slow down the death rate 
and thereby increase the global popula- 
tion, for human nature does not change 
so rapidly as to nullify the prediction 
that it tends towards procreation. Hu- 
man nature and geography, in fact, 
show little affinity for the passage of 
time. An event in history may be unique 
and have its temporal character as 
Rotenstreich emphasized but it also con- 
tains elements which are not necessarily 
temporal and may be distilled out of 
a number of events for the purpose of 
social guidance and prediction. 

Let us take Rotenstreich’s own coun- 
try of adoption, Israel, as an example. 
Israel was established in 1948. It was a 
unique event in many more ways than 
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time. A _ political scientist, however, 
would find in that unique event certain 
elements which set a pattern.® Palestine 
being a narrow bridge of fertile land 
between the desert and the sea the ques- 
tion may be asked under what circum- 
stances could small sovereign states be 
established on that narrow passage-way 
in the past? How did the Philistines, the 
Children of Israel, the Crusaders estab- 
lish themselves in that area? The record 
of history shows that geography and 
political power set a pattern for Palestine 
to the effect that the decline of imperial 
power is the time when sovereign states 
can flourish along that highway of his- 
tory while imperial power at its height 
for reasons of geography would always 
wish to control the land between the 
hills and the sea. 

Similar elements of geography and 
human nature can be distilled out of 
the historical data of every country and 
every region. No responsible statesman 
would base his policy on the assumption 
that human nature has changed, that 
armed conflicts are not likely to occur 
in the future. We do not expect the 
chief of police to believe in the disap- 
pearance of violence. Each murder has 
its own element of uniqueness and its 
element of common pattern, so_ has 
each armed conflict between organized 
groups of men. The history of Poland 
and of Belgium shows a pattern of ex- 
istence which is independent of human 
knowledge and of time but closely bound 
up with the nature of the North Europ- 
ean plain. 

The record of history is an impressive 
story of the expansion of men, power, 
and ideas. Africa and Asia have been 
opened up and developed within less 





3 For details of the pattern see my article 
“Palestine Trends of Power,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, Vol. X, p. 1, January 1951. 


than a hundred years. It would be fool- 
ish not to predict that the role of 
coloured nations and races in world af- 
fairs is going to grow in importance, 
it is equally foolish to deny that such 
a historical development is inevitable 
despite the elegant eloquence of Isaiah 
Berlin. Growth and expansion have 
been such patent factors in the historical 
process of a thousand years that it is 
wiser to take them into account when 
contemplating the future. The growth 
and expansion of sovereign power jus- 
tify a number of other predictions which 
it would be unwise to ignore. Nine- 
teenth century observers such as Charles 
Dilke and John Seeley already put their 
finger on the remarkable phenomenon of 
expansion. The question of the forth- 
coming role of the British Empire 
wedged between the United States and 
Russia and their predicted future domi- 
nant position was raised as early as the 
1860’s as a topic of political debate in 
England. In our own days, Toynbee has 
drawn attention to the phenomenon of 
expanding power and predicted the 
emergence of world government. There 
is ample evidence for the assumption 
that political sovereignty once estab- 
lished tends to expand until its expan- 
sion is stopped by an equal political 
power. If that is the case the following 
predictions are justified:— 

1. Future collisions between expand- 
ing sovereign powers are certain. 

2. The rivalry between strong politi- 
cal powers will tend to curtail the 
sovereignty of the weaker nations and 
thereby give rise to different forms of 
conflict. 

3. Finally, the many newly established 
sovereignties in Asia and Africa will 
collide in their endeavour to expand 
their own smaller radius of power. 

If these three sources of future con- 
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flict resulting from the Law of Expand- 
ing Sovereignties are to be taken serious- 
ly, a machinery for the speedy removal 
of conflicts will have to be devised in 
order to prevent catastrophes on a 
larger scale, for the Law of Expanding 
Power also tells us that armed conflicts 
have become increasingly devastating 
and threaten the very existence of man- 
kind. It is possible that the need for 
one global military authority will be 
proved in no other way but that of 
armed conflict because the great military 
empires refuse to abandon their military 
freedom of action. 

Predictions based on the same law 
could be made more specific. The sub- 
ordination of economic life to the de- 
mands of military power is likely to 
increase, national sovereignties of the 
order of European or Middle Eastern 
nations will exist in name rather than 
in fact. Imperial power, despite all the 
talk about colonialism and imperialism, 
will grow rather than diminish and 
world government must finally emerge 
without—we hope—a violent explosion. 
If the Law of Expanding Sovereignties 
is borne out by reality in the future as 
it was demonstrated in the past, world 
government is inevitable as a result of 
the link between territorial area and 
the means of defending it. That in- 
evitability is inherent in the historical 
process—with humble apologies to Isaiah 
Berlin—does not mean that a resigned 
fatalism is called for. It means rather 
the opposite. A good deal of thought 
and work has to go into the successful 
solution of the problem how such a 
process can be accomplished so as to 
give a maximum of satisfaction and 
security to mankind. Government does 
not mean one dictator or even one 
group having all the power. It means 
detailed administration on a global 


scale and is in partial operation even 
today in such fields as communication, 
transport, meteorology, health, while 
UNO and UNESCO despite their patent 
present shortcomings presently provide 
an atmosphere of World forum. 
Jewish philosophy of history leaves 
the choice and responsibility for action 
to man. It also commits him to action. 
A passive, neutral Jew does not exist. 
Even where he does not regard himself 
any more as the partner and collaborator 
of God, he has retained a vision of hu- 
man rights, social justice, and universal 
peace, because it has been his historical 
fate to be among the first to suffer when 
the social scaffolding collapses. The 
twentieth century has re-inforced Jew- 
ish social commitment. After the ex- 
perience of Nazi persecution a Jew can- 
not remain indifferent to racial per- 
secution or discrimination. Having been 
a slave in Egypt the Jew remained alive 
to the injustice of slavery and passed 
on the memory of that humiliating posi- 
tion to many generations. Having been © 
declared racial outcasts in Europe and 
persecuted, contemporary Jewry might 
well impress the memory of their suf- 
fering to coming generations of Jews 
so as to influence their stand when, re- 
membering the fate of their forefathers, 
they might fight for racial equality on 
behalf of other races in a future racial 
conflict. A believing Jew would regard 
such an attitude as the expression of a 
divine intention and would interpret 
Nazi persecution as a lesson Israel had 
to learn for its role among mankind 
as it had to learn the lesson of slavery 
in Egypt and the use of power in Cana- 
an. The theological interpretation of 
history has not been proved wrong by 
contemporary critics or by historical 
facts. There may be a directiveness and 
a goal in history through which God 
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the city state surrounded by a wall and 
defended by its own army. As human 
knowledge is cumulative rather than 
cyclical we do not fear that one day we 
might no longer know how to fight the 
outbreak of an epidemic or would for- 
get how to make a television set, though 
some people may be inclined to wish 
we could. The process of collective ac- 
cumulation of knowledge is not revers- 
ible and no enthusiastic supporter of 
the cyclical pattern of history can be so 
bold as to say that there was a time 
when man knew more than we do today 
but the knowledge was lost. Some knowl- 
edge is lost through the erosion of time, 
it is true, but there is no evidence of 
the existence of wider and deeper knowl.- 
edge and learning than that of the 
present time having once been the pos- 
session of mankind in previous ages. 
Contemporary scholars are on better 
ground in their opposition against the 
view of a final goal. The prophetic 
vision sees all history coming to a halt 
when the final goal is reached. The 
concept of static finality is, indeed, the 
contradiction of history which implies 
change and the passage of time. It is 
doubtful whether such an idea can be 
maintained at all as reflecting reality 
anywhere. Even the laws of physics or 
chemistry must have had their history 
and should not be regarded as unalter- 
able to the end of days. Neither can the 
apocalyptic idea of “a final battle” pre- 
ceding the “final goal” be regarded as 
anything but a dangerous illusion. The 
drama of human history knows no final 
act. The claim to know and to determine 
what the final goal should be is a harm- 
less speculation if upheld by an _ in- 
dividual. It becomes a menace to society 
if it is backed by power. In that case it 
may threaten humanity with that type 
of moral absolutism and historical myth 


against which the contemporary thinkers 
have raised their voice. The claim to 
human infallibility has a proper place 
only in a mental home, not in adult 
society. 

Conceding to the critics the argument 
against finality and moral abLselutism in 
the choice of goals, a sociai scicntist! 
is not necessarily driven to the conclu- 
sion that a society without any social 
goals is a better society and that govern. 
ment by masterly inactivity and neglect 
is desirable. A government which does 
not use its powers and has no objec- 
tives is as intolerable in the long run 
as a government which hurries its people 
on to visionary utopias against their 
will. The prophetic goals of social justice 
and universal peace have not been in- 
validated as long-term objectives which 
human society can only approximate 
Talmon has established his case con- 
cerning the dangerous connection be- 
tween political Messianism and fanatic 
intolerance. History however, 
that many social goals are arrived at by 
previous discussion and consent. Hamil- 
ton’s vision of a federation of North 
American states based on dual loyalty 
was a tremendous innovation in political 
thought when he first explained it to the 
American people. It was fully discussed 
and adopted without giving rise to blood- 
shed or fanaticism, although later on 
the principle had to be defended in a 
civil war. The nature of the Common- 
wealth of Nations was discussed for many 
decades in England and her colonies 
until the final solution was arrived at 
in 1926. The character of the welfare 
state, to give another example of a goa! 
democratically arrived at, was developed 
by a small group of Englishmen in the 
nineteenth century and was adopted, 
piecemeal, in the course of the twen- 
tieth. Other objectives such as the aboli- 


shows, 
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tion of slave trade, universal suffrage, 
and free general education were vision- 
ary, utopian goals at one stage and 
social history knows many more stories 
of how society improved its life and 
character by discussion and consent. 
There is no reason, therefore, why a 
democratic society should be afraid of 
social goals and noble visions or turn 
its back on the Hebrew prophets mere- 
ly because Karl Marx possessed their 
passion for social justice and acquired 
their philosophy of history for his own 
ideas or because tyrants and maniacs 
on the European Continent donned the 
prophetic mantle. 


V 


Contemporary critics have pronounced 
against the principle of social guidance 
by prediction on moral, psychological, 
and logical grounds. They do not think 
that the records and data of history 
justify any prediction, which, therefore, 
should be regarded as the hall-mark of 
charlatanism. Reality does not bear the 
critics out. Society today depends on 
preventive, promotive, and _ neutral 
statistical prediction without whose aid 
contemporary government and commerce 
would be impossible. An efficient gov- 
ernment must know how many class- 
rooms will be needed in its area in 
ten years’ time and attempts to calculate 
the population growth for the next 
twenty years for its housing program. 
It also desires to know whether the rate 
of migration and birth threatens to 
depress the country’s standard of living 
below the desired level. Insurance busi- 
ness could not function without predic- 
tion. Without the guidance of history 
each new inflation or depression would 
find the economists as helpless as they 
were in the 1920s. To make a relevant 


social prediction, a knowledge of the 
present—much harder to attain than a 
knowledge of past records—is often more 
important but the cumulative memory 
of mankind cannot be ignored. A driver 
knowing the basic facts of the move- 
ment of his car and some other cars 
on the road may predict a collision. 
Such a prediction being preventive in 
character, he applies the brakes in order 
to avoid disaster but he knows from past 
experience that his front brakes are 
faulty or that on an icy road the tech- 
nique of braking has to be different. 
His successful action is therefore a com- 
pound of past and present data and 
preventive prediction. 

Popper is quite right in pointing out 
that the future knowledge of man is 
unpredictible but is wrong in assum- 
ing that all future events or all of future 
history depends on that one unknown 
factor. But even within the range of 
knowledge itself prediction is possible 
as to its quantity. It will grow more 
not less because of its cumulative nature. 
Medical knowledge, we may predict 
despite Popper’s logic, will continue to 
grow and slow down the death rate 
and thereby increase the global popula- 
tion, for human nature does not change 
so rapidly as to nullify the prediction 
that it tends towards procreation. Hu- 
man nature and geography, in fact, 
show little affinity for the passage of 
time. An event in history may be unique 
and have its temporal character as 
Rotenstreich emphasized but it also con- 
tains elements which are not necessarily 
temporal and may be distilled out of 
a number of events for the purpose of 
social guidance and prediction. 

Let us take Rotenstreich’s own coun- 
try of adoption, Israel, as an example. 
Israel was established in 1948. It was a 
unique event in many more ways than 
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time. A _ political scientist, however, 
would find in that unique event certain 
elements which set a pattern.’ Palestine 
being a narrow bridge of fertile land 
between the desert and the sea the ques- 
tion may be asked under what circum- 
stances could small sovereign states be 
established on that narrow passage-way 
in the past? How did the Philistines, the 
Children of Israel, the Crusaders estab- 
lish themselves in that area? The record 
of history shows that geography and 
political power set a pattern for Palestine 
to the effect that the decline of imperial 
power is the time when sovereign states 
can flourish along that highway of his- 
tory while imperial power at its height 
for reasons of geography would always 
wish to control the land between the 
hills and the sea. 

Similar elements of geography and 
human nature can be distilled out of 
the historical data of every country and 
every region. No responsible statesman 
would base his policy on the assumption 
that human nature has changed, that 
armed conflicts are not likely to occur 
in the future. We do not expect the 
chief of police to believe in the disap- 
pearance of violence. Each murder has 
its own element of uniqueness and its 
element of common pattern, so has 
each armed conflict between organized 
groups of men. The history of Poland 
and of Belgium shows a pattern of ex- 
istence which is independent of human 
knowledge and of time but closely bound 
up with the nature of the North Europ- 
ean plain. 

The record of history is an impressive 
story of the expansion of men, power, 
and ideas. Africa and Asia have been 
opened up and developed within less 





3 For details of the pattern see my article 
“Palestine Trends of Power,” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, Vol. X, p. 1, January 1951. 


than a hundred years. It would be fool- 
ish not to predict that the role of 
coloured nations and races in world af- 
fairs is going to grow in importance, 
it is equally foolish to deny that such 
a historical development is inevitable 
despite the elegant eloquence of Isaiah 
Berlin. Growth and expansion have 
been such patent factors in the historical 
process of a thousand years that it is 
wiser to take them into account when 
contemplating the future. The growth 
and expansion of sovereign power jus- 
tify a number of other predictions which 
it would be unwise to ignore. Nine- 
teenth century observers such as Charles 
Dilke and John Seeley already put their 
finger on the remarkable phenomenon of 
expansion. The question of the forth- 
coming role of the British Empire 
wedged between the United States and 
Russia and their predicted future domi- 
nant position was raised as early as the 
1860's as a topic of political debate in 
England. In our own days, Toynbee has 
drawn attention to the phenomenon of 
expanding power and predicted the 
emergence of world government. There 
is ample evidence for the assumption 
that political sovereignty once estab- 
lished tends to expand until its expan- 
sion is stopped by an equal political 
power. If that is the case the following 
predictions are justified:— 

1. Future collisions between expand- 
ing sovereign powers are certain. 

2. The rivalry between strong politi- 
cal powers will tend to curtail the 
sovereignty of the weaker nations and 
thereby give rise to different forms of 
conflict. 

3. Finally, the many newly established 
sovereignties in Asia and Africa will 
collide in their endeavour to expand 
their own smaller radius of power. 

If these three sources of future con- 
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flict resulting from the Law of Expand- 
ing Sovereignties are to be taken serious- 
ly, a machinery for the speedy removal 
of conflicts will have to be devised in 
order to prevent catastrophes on a 
larger scale, for the Law of Expanding 
Power also tells us that armed conflicts 
have become increasingly devastating 
and threaten the very existence of man- 
kind. It is possible that the need for 
one global military authority will be 
proved in no other way but that of 
armed conflict because the great military 
empires refuse to abandon their military 
freedom of action. 

Predictions based on the same law 
could be made more specific. The sub- 
ordination of economic life to the de- 
mands of military power is likely to 
increase, national sovereignties of the 
order of European or Middle Eastern 
nations will exist in name rather than 
in fact. Imperial power, despite all the 
talk about colonialism and imperialism, 
will grow rather than diminish and 
world government must finally emerge 
without—we hope—a violent explosion. 
If the Law of Expanding Sovereignties 
is borne out by reality in the future as 
it was demonstrated in the past, world 
government is inevitable as a result of 
the link between territorial area and 
the means of defending it. That in- 
evitability is inherent in the historical 
process—with humble apologies to Isaiah 
Berlin—does not mean that a resigned 
fatalism is called for. It means rather 
the opposite. A good deal of thought 
and work has to go into the successful 
solution of the problem how such a 
process can be accomplished so as to 
give a maximum of satisfaction and 
security to mankind. Government does 
not mean one dictator or even one 
group having all the power. It means 
detailed administration on a _ global 


scale and is in partial operation even 
today in such fields as communication, 
transport, meteorology, health, while 
UNO and UNESCO despite their patent 
present shortcomings presently provide 
an atmosphere of World forum. 
Jewish philosophy of history leaves 
the choice and responsibility for action 
to man. It also commits him to action. 
A passive, neutral Jew does not exist. 
Even where he does not regard himself 
any more as the partner and collaborator 
of God, he has retained a vision of hu- 
man rights, social justice, and universal 
peace, because it has been his historical 
fate to be among the first to suffer when 
the social scaffolding collapses. The 
twentieth century has re-inforced Jew- 
ish social commitment. After the ex- 
perience of Nazi persecution a Jew can- 
not remain indifferent to racial per- 
secution or discrimination. Having been 
a slave in Egypt the Jew remained alive 
to the injustice of slavery and passed 
on the memory of that humiliating posi- 
tion to many generations. Having beén 
declared racial outcasts in Europe and 
persecuted, contemporary Jewry might 
well impress the memory of their suf- 
fering to coming generations of Jews 
so as to influence their stand when, re- 
membering the fate of their forefathers, 
they might fight for racial equality on 
behalf of other races in a future racial 
conflict. A believing Jew would regard 
such an attitude as the expression of a 
divine intention and would interpret 
Nazi persecution as a lesson Israel had 
to learn for its role among mankind 
as it had to learn the lesson of slavery 
in Egypt and the use of power in Cana- 
an. The theological interpretation of 
history has not been proved wrong by 
contemporary critics or by historical 
facts. There may be a directiveness and 
a goal in history through which God 
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manifests Himself. That theological pos- 
sibility cannot be denied by any critic 
on the basis of historical facts. 

But even when the Jewish concepts 
of historical unity, directiveness of the 
historical process, the existence of social 
goals, and the need for historical orienta- 
tion and prediction are examined with- 
out their theological matrix, which is 
beyond the realm of argument, they 
retain an eminent usefulness. They re- 
main fertile aids in the interpretation 
of historical reality and in the guidance 
of social life. If contemporary philoso- 
phers experience history as meaning- 
less, chaotic, and void of direction or 


goal, if they do not think it worthwhile 
attempting predictions, if they lose 
sight of the inherent unity of history 
or mankind, they become spokesmen for 
a society that is about to abdicate. With- 
out a sense of purpose, direction, goal, 
and unity no society can survive for 
long, for these are potent cohesive fac- 
tors. In a way the contemporary critics 
truly reflect a society that has lost its 
way. Their consolation that there is no 
way leaves no other choice but to stand 
still or to disperse. No society can do 
that and Jewish historical philosophy 
can yet play a useful role in twentieth 
century life. 





THE WORLDS OF ISAAC ROSENBERG 


FRIEDA CLARK HYMAN 


O” June 7, 1917, Isaac Rosenberg, a 

Private in the British Army wrote 
a letter from the trenches to his mother, 
typical of the letters of thousands of 
other sons to other mothers. He com- 
plains of no mail, forwards his new ad- 
dress, talks of the weather and ends thus: 


“Send me a pencil or chalk pencil. 
What is Dave doing and Elkon? I 
hope Peretz’s boys are good and no 
trouble. If they are good things should 
be lively.” 


It is a homely letter. Peretz’s boys, 
somehow, make us smile. We could, 
however, forget the whole matter, ex- 
cept for one sentence. “I will send a 


poem,” 
sent back to me not to be shown to 
anyone, as I want to work on it before 
it is seen.” 

The letter is suddently different. This 
is not only a son writing. Rather a kind 
of Janus-figure emerges. Even as one 
head turns to its family, the other with- 
draws. It is inward, detached, secretive: 
in short, the head of an artist. Ten 


we read, “I want typed and 


_—SSaanq =SB= 

Any anthology of Anglo-Jewish poetry is sure 
to include one or more poems by Isaac Rosen- 
berg, regarded by many as one of the few au- 
thentic poetic voices of the early twentieth cen- 
tury. And yet, critical studies of Isaac Rosen- 
berg have been few and fugitive. Least of all, 
has effort been made to trace the contours of 
the Hebraic strand in his verse, so prominent 
as to elicit the comment from an eminent Eng- 
lish critic that “Rosenberg represents a perfect 
fusion of Hebraic and English culture.” To that 
end, this essay is devoted. 


months before his twenty-eighth birth- 
day, Rosenberg was killed in action. 

With his own language we ask, who 
was he, this ‘half used life,’ from whom 
‘the swift iron burning bee drained the 
wild honey’! of his youth? On the basis 
of what he left us we know he was a 
genuine poet; according to some, a 
genius. Siegfried Sassoon saw him as 
“. .. a fruitful fusion between English 
and Hebrew culture.” There is no 
doubt he grew up in both civilizations 
naturally, organically. The man who 
could write Daughters of War, as pagan 
as Wagner's Ride of the Valkyries, could 
also wonder at the paradox of anti- 
Semitism in eight quiet lines he calléd 
The Jew. 

Rosenberg was like a ‘tree of life’, an 
image he used in Daughters of War. 
Like the tree, he absorbed all ingredi- 
ents of sun, air, soil, and alchemized 
their chemistry into his art. That he was 
aware of this transmutation, is no secret. 
In The Poet (1914) he wrote: 


All things that, brooding, are still, 

Speak to me, untwist and twine 

The shifting links of consciousness, 

Speak to the all-eyed soul 

And tread its intricate infinities, 

Pass through the ward of our immured 
immensity 

Into the secret God, behind the mask 
of man. 


But it is in a letter to a Miss Seaton 
that we are permitted an insight into the 





1 Dead Man's Dump, pp. 81-82. 
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power and passion this man offered his 
Muse; 


I am determined that this war, with 
all its powers for devastation, shall 
not master my poeting; I will not 
leave a corner of my consciousness Cov- 
ered up, but saturate myself with the 
strange and extraordinary conditions 
of this life, and it will all refine itself 
into poetry later on.® 


This single-mindedness was character- 
istic of the whole of his brief life. Were 
he not so stubborn, he might have sub- 
mitted to the tyrannies of poverty and 
illness. He was one of eight children 
born into an impoverished home. His 
familial relationships were warm to be 
sure, but they could not generate the 
pounds and shillings his needs de- 
manded. Life, he admitted, in his poem 
Aspiration (1912) was: “a rose within 
the mirrors with the fragrance of it hid.” 
He was helped in some measure. But 
it was mainly his will and drive that 
broke the mirror, and felt “The scented 
warm lit petals of the rose.” 

The seizing upon life, bending, shap- 
ing it to man’s needs and goals, despite 
every obstacle, is a central theme for 
Rosenberg. He is to state and restate 
it in more virile and defiant language. 
It is not fortuitous that he chose Moses 
of his play Moses as an exemplar of the 
prime shaper of destiny. For Moses was 
a Messiah, his Messiah. He delivered 
his people from slavery, and whipped 
them into that nation whose influence 
on Western civilization can be matched 
only by Greece. 





2 The Complete Works of Isaac Rosenberg, 
ed. Gordon Bottomley & D. W. Harding (Chatto 
& Windus. London) 1937 p. IX. Unless other- 
wise indicated all references are taken from 
this edition. 

3 P. 373. 


Like all children from traditional 
Jewish homes, Rosenberg was sent to 
Hebrew school at a tender age. By ten, 
we know, he was writing plays based 
on Hebraic subjects. But for all that, 
his Moses, is not the Moses of the Bi- 
ble. ‘To Trevellyan he wrote: “Moses 
symbolises the fierce desire for virility, 
and original action in contrast to slavery 
of the most abject kind.’’ 

Certainly Moses was revolted by slav- 
ery. But Moses is fash- 
ioned with more English clay than He- 
braic. He is virile, to be sure, but he 
lacks the moral force of the Biblical man. 
Never could the latter have said: 


Rosenberg’s 


It (power) boils to my finger tips 
Till my hands ache to grip 

Che hammer—the lone hammer 

That breaks lives into a road 
Through which my genius drives.® 
Phis is the poet’s Titan speaking. This 
too, is his Tel, of his last play, The 
Unicorn, in puissance and mystery; the 
lel who terrified. The Biblical Moses 
had to be commanded to Egypt. He had 
to be assured a spokesman. 

But to a gifted youth (he painted 
as well) forced to leave school at four- 
teen, such an image was attractive. Imag- 
ine a sensitive boy like Rosenberg hav- 
ing to write to a patroness: “I am very 
sorry I have disappointed you. If you 
tell me what was expected of me I shall 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
by how much I erred....”® Then lis 
ten to Moses as he efficlaims: 


I am rough now, and new, and will 
have no tailor. 

Startlingly, 

As a mountain-side 

Wakes aware of its other side, 


4 P. 350. 
5 Moses, p. 48. 
6 P. $34. 
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When from a cave a leopard comes, .. . 
Sprang an intelligence 

Coloured as a whim of mine 
Showed to my dull outer eyes 

The living eyes underneath. 


In Pharaoh, ‘well peruked and oiled’, 
the artist who can bear no restraints, 
sees the quintessence of all Philistinism, 
of his own middle class. Small wonder 
these words in the mouth of his hero 
are so exultant: 


if he knew the road my rampant 
dreams would race. 

{ am too much awake now-—restless, 
so restless. 

Behind white mists invisibly 

My thoughts stood like a mountain. 

But Power, watching as a man, 

Saw no mountain there. 

Moses, this Moses, therefore, “. . . will 

ride the dizzy beast of the world”, his 

road, his way. The Biblical Moses would 

ride it God’s way. Indeed, because God 

commands him, (Exodus IV, 16) this 

Moses goes first to the elders to seek 

their cooperation. At the crossing of the 

Sea of Reeds, according to the Midrash, 

Nachshon, elder of the tribe of Judah, 

plunges first into the terrifying waters. 

But unto Rosenberg’s Moses, youth, not 

age, responds: 


Oh what a furnace roaring in his 
blood 

Thawed my congealed sinews and 
tingled my own 

Raging through me like a strong 
cordial. 

He spoke, since yesterday 

Am I not larger grown? 


An old Hebrew, on the other hand de- 
tests him, seeing him only a roué, who, 
by fernicating with Koelue, has un- 
leashed upon them her father Abinaoah: 


O! fine champion Moses. O! so good 
te us, 

O! grand begetter on her of a whip 
and a torturer, 


Her father, born to us, since you 
kissed her, 
Our fine champion, O! so good to us. 


This is, incidentally, a fine example of 
imagery evoking an opposite vision. The 
baby, as pure and innocent at birth as 
it can ever hope to be, is replaced by 
the monstrous Taskmaster. And what 
irony in the name. Abinoah: Father of 
Rest. 

Yet the old Hebrew can hear the voice 
of Moses as Messiah. And here Rosen- 
berg’s intuition is right on two counts. 
First, because aural keenness is the ear- 
mark of Israel. In Deut. IV, 15, Israel 
is reminded it “ . saw no manner 
of form on the day that the Lord 
spoke. . . .” It only heard. Secondly, 
it is difficult for age to respond to the 
glory of man’s potential. It’s blindness, 
or bitterness, stems from its own im- 
patience. Age has so little time. 

In Soldiers Twentieth Century, and 
Girl to Soldier on Leave, two of his 
“Trench Poems”, the group which com- 
prises the best of his work, this theme 
of Moses is restated. In the former, Ro- 
senberg reveals to the soldier what 
power he possesses, and how it should 
transform him: 


Cruel men are made immortal, 

Out of your pain born. 

They have stolen the sun’s power 

With their feet on your shoulders 
worn. 


Let them shrink from your girth, 
That has outgrown the pallid days, 
When you slept like Circe’s swine, 

Or a word in the brain’s ways. 

In the latter, the soldier, the Titan be- 
fore whom 


The old Prometheus 
Wanes like a ghost before your power 


has stripped himself of all ties as 
Moses did of Koelue, of Pharahé, even 
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of humanity. Indeed, the girl releases 
him, understanding he has “looked 
through death at” her eyes. He has 
“tempted a grave too much.” 

The problem of the war for Rosen- 
berg, however, had to be seen in a 
different frame, a mythic frame, if he 
was to deal with it adequately. He does 
exactly this, in Daughters of War, the 
poem he considered his best. Neverthe- 
less, this theme of the superman and 
his special destiny, is woven into its 
stanzas, as we shall see. It took him 
about a year to write. He strove: “. . . to 
get that sense of 
human or (unhuman) side of this war 


inexorableness the 


has. It even penetrates behind human 
life, for the “Amazon” who speaks in 
the second part of the poem is imagined 
to be without her lover while all her 
sisters have theirs.? 

It does truly penetrate behind human 
life, going back “by the root side of the 
tree of life’. The situation Rosenberg 
creates echoes the apocalyptic tone of 
war. The Amazons he visualizes, are 
women who will have only the best, 
the hero. 


. the mighty daughters’ giant sighs 
In sleepless passion for the sons of 
valour, 


The soldiers who come to them are 
“clean of the dust of old days” in this 
underground world. They forget their 
past within the embrace of the power- 
ful Archangels. The end, as Rosenberg 
wrote, “ is an attempt to imagine 
the severance of all human relationsship 
and the fading away of human love.” 
Heroes alone achieve such dimensions. 
Heroes like his new ‘Titan’ his ‘splen- 
did rebel,’ may achieve such a reward. 
No trace here of the Hebrew ideal: the 
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moral giant, who must love man in 
order to love God. Rather, if we listen 
carefully, we may hear the same chal- 
lenge Moses flung as he sundered him- 
self from Koelue: 


While the new lips my spirit would 

kiss 

Were not red lips of flesh, 

But the huge kiss of power? 

In The Unicorn, his last play, his 
hero is Tel, an supernatural 
creature, except for the “warm human- 
like grasp of his hand”. Actually, he is 
a prince of a decaying race, who with 
his men, snatch the women of a neigh- 


almost 


boring country. Significantly, the woman 
Tel seizes, is named Lilith, the name 
(Indeed, in The 
Amulet, a play which experimented 
with the plot of The Unicorn, Lilith 
says: “Sorceress they name me.”’) Again 
as in Daughters of War, it is as though 


of a female demon. 


mighty men must mate with special 
women. 

The Unicorn throbs with the pulse 
of the unknown. Nevertheless Rosen- 
berg demands man live fully: 


... 1 shall look up 
Even if I fall, fall, fall, fall forever, 


while at the end of the play Tel cries: 
“Small dazzling face I shut you in my 
soul’. Despite the Hebraic names of 
The Unicorn; Enoch, Saul, Lilith (taken 
from the Babylonian) its theme contra- 
dicts the Hebraic code. Not that the 
Jew, like Tel, has not considered the 
mysteries of man; nor stressed continu- 
ity. But the weapon Tel and his men 
employ to assure continuity is force; 
force and the terror it inspires. 

Why did the theme of The Unicorn 
intrigue Rosenberg? It was never truly 
finished; and the sections and fragments 
that exist belong to several different 
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conceptions of the play. Was it because 
the war marked mankind as a decaying 
species? 


Bestial man shapes ride dark impulses 


Through roots in the bleak blood, 
then hide 


In shuddering light from their self- 
loathing... 


Beings unnatured by their craving, 
for they know 
Obliteration’s spectre. 

It is not difficult to sense the horror 
of the trenches. It is inevitable the poet 
should seek an answer to this madness. 
If so, would this kind of ‘Rape of the 
Sabine Women’ stay the process of dis- 
solution. 


Of course, without woman, 


there is no hope; no birth, no rebirth: 


. and man will not willingly suffer 
obliteration. 
This woman is for me. 


But the reproductive power is not 
insurance against obliteration. Certainly 
we of the nuclear age have recognized 
this. The pollution of the ocean, the 
great reservoir of food, is an uncomfort- 
able possibility. The shadow of com- 
plete extermination hangs over us like 
a Damoclean sword. Not that we should 
be amazed. The earth cannot contain 
so much innocent blood and remain 
quiescent. The debt must yet be paid. 

The Unicorn is weird, terrifying, and 
as indefinable as its title. It has no 
Jewish Nevertheless, Rosenberg 
was still searching his past for his fu- 
ture work. We know he intended to 
write a play about Judah Maccabee. 
To Bottomley he wrote in 1917; “Judas 
as a character is more magnanimous 
than Moses’’.® 

One thinks immediately of Moses 
praying for Israel, spurning a nation 


roots. 
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from his own seed 


(Exodus XXXII, 
10-13); or of his answer to Joshua con- 
cerning Eldad and Medad: “. . . art 
thou jealous for my sake; would that 
all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
that the Lord would put His spirit upon 
them’ (Num. XI, 29); or of his prayer 
for Miriam who had libelled him: “Heal 
her now QO, God, I beseech Thee”. 
(Num. XII, 13); and the conclusion of 
the poet is to say the least debatable. 
But what is a fact, is that Judah Mac- 
cabee is the ideal of the knight errant 
for all Europe. Not only the principal 
market place of Nuremberg boasted his 
statue, but our own West Point does 
also. And little wonder. The knight er- 
rant is gallant, brave, and supposed to 
be of pure heart. Certainly the Ar- 
thurian knights were committed to jus- 
tice. But their weapon was the sword; 
their deeds against tyranny always phys- 
ically heroic. 

It cannot be denied the Jew knows 
man must be redeemed from physical 
as well as spiritual despotism. The Exo- 
dus, his great historical beacon, reminds 
him of this constantly. . . It is over- 
emphasis that diminishes its Hebraic 
quality. It is Exodus without Sinai. If 
it were not so, if indeed physical dep- 
rivation could destroy where would Is 
rael be today? 

We shall never know how Rosenberg 
would have developed his Maccabeean 
hero. However we do know, despite the 
tempestuous character of Daughters of 
War, and The Unicorn, that he was re- 
volted by brutality, and like most of 
his contemporaries, disenchanted with 
the war he fought. 

In a Worm Fed on the Heart of Cor- 
inth, he says plainly, “the incestuous 
worm”, the canker of corruption, shall 
rape England as surely as it did Helen 
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of Troy, or the great cities of history. 
Never could he have written the lines 
of Rupert Brooke's in the poem Soldier: 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign 


field 
That is forever England. 

Rather he is aware of the crossroads 
of the whole world where in his Dead 
Man's Dump, “friend and foeman” are 
stretched out forever. It is because one 
of these dead cries: as the tide 
of the world .. .”” breaks over his sight, 
that all the dead become one. This is 
the cosmic view of all visionaries, wheth- 
er poet, scientist, or prophet. Genesis 
Rabbah XLIV, 14, explains that “Abra- 
ham was led by God up above the 
vault of heaven ... so that beneath... 
he beheld the paths of the stars, the 
ways and laws that had been laid down 
from the beginning’’. So, too, in Plato’s 
Phaedrus, the immortals stand upon the 
rim of heaven and behold the things 
beyond. As for a Copernicus, he lifted 
himself, by a leap of imagination and 
put himself “wildly, speculatively into 
the sun”.® 

The tone of Dead Man's Dump is 
more remarkable, if we recall Wilfred 
Owen's description of the dead, as 
* the most execrable sights on 
earth.”"° For Rosenberg the dead are: 


. sunk too deep 
For human tenderness. . 
Joined to the great sunk silences. 


A more explicit example of the poet's 
vision is in Break of Day in the 
Trenches. “Droll rat’, he says, 





® Science and Human Values, J. Bronowski, 
(Julian Messner, Inc., New York, 1956). The 
Creative Mind, p. 21. 

10 The Poems of Wilfred Owen, ed. by Ed- 
mund Blunden (Chatto and Windus, 1931, 


London). 


... they would shoot you if they knew 

Your cosmopolitan sympathies. 

Now you have touched this English 
hand 

You will do the same to a German— 


We are reminded instantly of Wilfred 
Owen's Strange Encounter, which brings 
the fashioned enemies, these “strange 
friends face to face”. But Rosenberg’s 
art is of a subtler kind. It is the rat 
who joins them; the rat is the arbiter 
of society. Irony is here, as it is not in 
Dead Man’s Dump. But it is not bitter- 
ness. 

He is surprisingly free from rancor. 
We must agree with Harding that “de- 
tachment” is Rosenberg’s unique qual- 
ity. Certainly we should expect resent- 
ment in the Trench Poems: The Im- 
mortals and Louse Hunting. The debas- 
ing and demonic features of trench life, 
its swarms of lice, would goad a simpler 
soul to malevolent language. But Rosen- 
berg sees this, not only with a flash of 
humor, especially in The Immortals, 
but with wry mockery.! The“supreme 
littleness” of the louse, is, after all, tri- 
umphant over “supreme flesh”. 

Yet Jn War another Trench Poem, 
when he imagines the death of his 
brother, he does give way to despair. 
This emotion is created out of its own 
antithetical ingredients. The whole po- 
em from its dull, numbed beginnings, 
to the vexing duty of digging a grave 
in the “sun’s heat”, builds with architec- 
tural soundness into a solid organic 
structure. War is brought home to the 
reader with feral force: 


What are the great sceptred dooms 
To us, caught 

In the wild wave? 

We break ourselves on them 

My brother, our hearts and years. 


The most telling of all his Trench 
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Poems for me, is Returning, We Hear 
the Larks. I agree with Beth Zion Lask, 
that this one poem would, have insured 
Rosenberg’s famie. It is short enough to 
be quoted in full: 


Sombre the night is. 
And though we have our lives, we 
know 


What sinister threat lurks there. 

Dragging these anguished limbs, we 
only know 

This poison-blasted track opens on 
our camp-— 

On a little safe sleep. 


But hark! joy—joy—strange joy. 
Lo! heights of night ringing with 
unseen larks. 


Music showering on our upturned 
list’ning faces. 


Death could drop from the dark 

As easily as song— 

But song only dropped, 

Like a blind man’s dreams on the 
sand 

By dangerous tides, 

Like a girl's dark hair for she dreams 
no ruin lies there, 

Or her kisses where a serpent hides. 


As we can see, it opens with a knell- 
like quality. Sombre . . . sinister 
the adjectives of life amid death. Man 
has his life, but as though it were lent 
to him, and the debtor waits impa- 
tiently. The mood continues into the 
next stanza. The poison-blasted track 
evokes much of his life, that was, or 
might have been poisoned: the humilia- 
tions of charity; the limitations of dis- 
ease; the obsessive sense of frustration 
of a seed-packed flower in a windless 
land. The last line of this stanza, “on 
a litthe safe sleep’, pulls us down to a 
kind of peace. We are almost relieved. 

It is exactly at this moment he ex- 
periences what can only be called an 
epiphany in the Joycean meaning. This 


/ 


revelation cannot be captured by words. 
That is why we have, what borders on 
the inarticulate: “joy—joy—strange joy”. 
But the poet’s power asserts itself in 
the very next line. “Lo! the vision is 
caught, suspended in time and space. 
“heights of night’: space is limitless. 
Where does it begin; where can it end? 
“Ringing”, he cries; and we hear a 
symphony of bells, of vibrant spires as- 
cending. And then, of course, the 
birds, the unseen larks. The word “un- 
seen”, intensifies the mystical nature of 
birds. It is not only that they can sing, 
can soar, but they can do this behind 
the cloak of darkness, behind screens 
we cannot penetrate, but 
imagine. 


can only 


His next line, “Music showering on 
our upturned list’ning faces”, reminds 
us instantly of Whitman, who, we know 
Rosenberg had read. But Whitman in 
his “Down from the shower’d halo”,!! 
draws everything about him; receives all 
of life as rain. Rosenberg captures this 
one moment. It is pure for that moment. 
It is the whole meaning of man’s des- 
tiny for him. What it is we may try to 
understand. But we know it is what 
makes man, man, and life endurable. 

Immediately reality invades. The 
transcendent instant is gone. “Death 
could drop from the dark”, he says, 
and surely the trench with its fire, filth, 
lice, indecencies, are the appurtenances 
of death. Yet song dropped; and because 
of the presence of death, that song, po- 
tentially so true and beautiful, becomes: 
a blind man’s dreams on sand where 
the tides rush in; or that image so 
meaningful to Rosenberg, a_ girl's 
streaming hair, lovely, but mysterious 
and dangerous. 





11 Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rocking. 
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Something of this theme is put neatly 
by Mallarmé in a letter to Henry Caz- 
alis, (1865): “As for as I am concerned, 
the only thing a self-respecting man can 
do is to keep looking up at the sky as he 
dies of hunger”.'* Rosenberg may or 
may not have known Mallarmé; but he 
surely knew his own history: knew the 
unabating persecution, the “Death” that 
“could drop from the dark”. 

I could be accused of pushing too 
far, to say this poem is also the story of 
Israel. But we have Rosenberg’s own 
words as witnesses. In his essay, “Ro- 
mance at the Baillie Galleries’, he dis- 
cusses the work of two Jewish artists: 
“Yet though these causes (which made 
the Jew a race, and unmade him a na- 
tion) have deprived us of any exclusive 
atmosphere such as our literature pos- 
sesses, they have given that which noth- 
ing else could have given. The travail 
and sorrow of centuries have given life 
a more poignant and intense interpre- 
tation, while the strength of the desire 
of ages has fashioned an ideal which col- 
ours all our expressions of existence.”’'* 

He was, as we know today, wrong 
about the causes which unmade the Jew 
a nation. But he was right about the 
“ideal”. The “poison-blasted track” was 
the path history provided for Israel, 
Indeed, according to all the logic and 
laws of history, Israel should have dis- 
appeared into the dust as surely as 
Moab, Edom, Babylon, and Assyria. But 
for the Jew death and song dropped 
together. Nor was the song ever a 
lullaby. It never put his soul to sleep, 
for death to triumph. It never disguised 
what his naked eyes saw engulfing him. 





12 Mallarmé: Selected Prose, Poems, Essays, 
and Letters,” trans. with introduction by Brad- 
ford Cook—p. 87. 

18 P. 269. 


Among illiterate and dogma-poisoned 
peasants, he studied what for him was 
the only truth: Torah. Among cynical 
princes, who rattled the keys of their 
kingdoms ominously, he built fortresses 
no temporal keys could unlock. The Jew 
could be aroused in the icyness of night, 
and driven out with only a shirt on his 
back, and the crumb he had snatched. 
But no one could prevent him from 
blessing the crumb. 

The “unseen larks” renewed flesh and 
spirit over and over again. True, with 
their notes the dull beat of doom could 
drum, the iron-soled boots could march. 
But the song, the song of joy, was the 
more powerful. In it the Jew heard the 
future, the Messianic age. Which, in- 
deed, is the song of Israel, and the 
secret of her survival. 

This poem, is in some degree, a crys- 
tallization of his Night and Day (1912) 
In Night his fantasy sees: 


In the dark heaven as golden 
pendulous birds 

Whose tremulous wings the wind 
translates to word, 

From the thrilled heaven which is 
their rapturous nest. 

only our sundering gloom 

Makes their songs dumb to us—a 

tragic jest. 


In anguish he asks how he can trans- 
cend his flesh, and come between this 
song and himself. His language in Night 
is lush compared to the stricter syllables 
of Returning We Hear the Larks; the 
thought more diffused. But the pro- 
phetic awareness of evil is present, as 
is man’s weakness, and his despair. 

In Day he wonders where the birds 
have flown. And like the prophets who 
swim in his blood, he sets out to find 
them. First in the city, among men, 
then, as the prophets did, away from 
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man, to listen to the lessons of his own 
heart. In the fastness of nature, he learns 
of hope, of love, of beauty. God shows 


him “. . . a new dawn 
old hills.” 

The vision the larks brought to a 
more mature mind, is seen in these 
earlier poems. Though heartsick and 
worn in the trenches, struggling always 
to understand the paradox of man and 


over the 


God, Rosenberg was never quit either 
of “The ardent gaze of God” or of the 
knowledge that: 


For him whose eyes do look for Him 
He leans out through the seraphim 
And His own bosom draws him to. 


This is of the same tone as the poetry 
of Judah the Pious (died, 1217) whose 
songs are still sung in the synagogue: 


His glory is on me, and mine on Him 
And when I call He is not far 
from me.'* 


It is well to remember this when we 
come upon the terrible accusation Ro- 
senberg made against God in the poem 
God, It has been explained as a sociolog- 
ical one. But no matter how explained, 
“Ah, this miasma of a rotting God” 
is a frightful blasphemy. That it is born 
out of agony for man, does not mitigate 
it. That it is the voice outside of society, 
lashing society's values, does not at- 
tenuate its fury. There is no such thing 
as a “sociological god” in Hebraic 
thought. There is no fragmentation of 
God. He is one. When Isaiah cried on 
the holiest day of the year: 


Is such the fast that I have chosen?... 


Is it to bow down his head as a 
bulrush, ... 


Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen? ... 


. to let the oppressed go free, . 


1¢ Hymn of Glory. 


And that thou bring the poor 
to thy house? 


When thou seest the naked, that thou 
cover him 


And that thou hide not thyself from 
thine own flesh? 


He did not, glib minds to the contrary, 
despise ritual and sacrifice. The Day of 
Atonement was as sacred to him as to 
any priest. He sought the essence of 
the Day; but he sought it within the 
Day. He could see more clearly, and 
more penetratingly. In that he was more 
prophet than poet. 

Rosenberg professes no vatic powers. 
Yet every true poet is to some extent a 
prophet. Let us trace his relationship 
to God through his poetry, and see to 
what conclusions they lead. 

In Night and Day (1912) Rosenberg 
acknowledges that bond between God 
and man, not only that expressed by 
Judah the Pious, but by all Hebraic 
tongues, from Abraham on. In On Re- 
ceiving News of the War (1914) God 
is impotent and bereft 


before man’s 
deeds: 


Red fangs have torn His face. 
God's blood is shed. 


He mourns from His lone place 
His children dead. 


This is again Hebraic. God's blood 
is, of course, man’s. The grief is not 
only God's, it is the poet's for God: 
an emotion known to the prophets. 

In God Made Blind (1915) God is de- 
feated by love. But this love is “the 
poured rays of God Eternity’. Indeed 
the only hoist that can raise man up 
to God's level is love. In The One Lost 
(also 1915), man is capable of hiding 
from God on Judgment Day, if he 
mingles with love’s dust. Both these 
poems are, however, defiant; preparing 
us for his following phase. 
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The next year (1916) he rages. In 
God he is bitter, rebellious, scornful, 
scurrilous. In the “Trench Poems’, 
(1916—1918), he is no longer judgmatic; 
he is wiser with a bittersweet wisdom. 
In Jn War he cries for his dead brother: 
“God! God! it could not be.” In Dead 
Man’s Dump man is God-ancestralled. 
Always in hope, in anger, in blasphemy, 
in knowledge, God exists. In this, Ro- 
senberg is all Jew. 

But the most cogent clues the poet 
gives us, are in his two plays, Moses and 
The Unicorn. In Moses, written in 1916, 
the same year that produced the vitriolic 
God, we read: 


God's unthinkable imagination 
Invents new tortures for nature. 


A few lines on, the same voice warns 
tyranny: 


Ye who best God awhile,—Oh, hear 
your wealth 

Is but His cunning to see to make 
death more hard. 


That the old Hebrew hears this as the 
voice of the Messiah is not fortuitous. 
In the final version of The Unicorn, 
(1918) he repeats: 


But God's unthinkable imagination 
Invents new tortures for nature 
Whose wisdom falters here. 


However, what is most significant, the 

preceding lines: 

Mere human travail never broke my 
spirit 

Only my throat to impatient 
blasphemies. 


We could ignore these words if we 
had not read all of Rosenberg. But the 
poet who cries to God out of his de- 
spair, who sees man as God-ancestralled, 
gives us the unequivocal clue. It is the 
throat, the tongue, the voice which 


blasphemes; never the spirit. His own 
testimony must satisfy or dissatisfy us, 
according to our predilections. 

What is incontestable, is that the poet 
returned to his ancient roots whenever 
he evoked the ideal state. As far back as 
1905, in Ode to David’s Harp, he wrote: 


Oh, when again shall Israel see 
A harp so toned with melody? 


In his “Trench Poems’, the three strong 
est of his Hebraic poems appear: The 
Burning of the Temple; The Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Babylonian 
Hordes; and Through These Pale Cold 
Days. The latter tells us: 


They leave these blond still days 
In dust behind their tread 
They see with living eyes 

How long they have been dead. 


Like Ben Gurion he would have leaped 
back three thousand years to Biblical 
days. 

Rosenberg was only one of a group 
of poets, who hating the war, did their 
best work during and despite its in- 
human conditions. Nor is this surpris- 
ing. War strips man of all but the bar- 
est physical needs, as well as of illusion. 
It purges, and the true metal emerges. 
But for the others, the war could be 
seen against brighter years, for Rosen- 
berg, war was not a different life. It was 
but another aspect of life, to be lived 
fully. The contrasts were not as sharply 
drawn in his mind. Not only his own 
life gave him no bright canvass, but the 
history of his people added its shadows. 
Only his internal world was unlimited. 
The war, though it impinged on his 
external life, (his letters hint at many 
punishments brought on by the absent- 
mindedness engendered by thought) 


could no more affect that quiddity of 
being, than had poverty and illness. Like 
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ail winged minds, Jewish or not, he 
could soar there, and did. 

[t is tempting to compare Rosenberg 
to Tchernichowsky: both sought mean- 
ing in all histories; both believed in 
man, in his power and spirit; both 
turned back to the ancient age of Jew- 
ish glory. Nevertheless, Rosenberg’s dis- 
may at anti-Semitism found release, not 
in anything resembling a Baruch of 
Mayence, but in eight syllogistic lines 
he entitled The Jew: 


Moses, from whose loins | sprung, 
Lit by a lamp in his blood 

[fen inmutable rules, a moon 

For mutable lampless men. 


Ihe blonde, the bronze, the ruddy, 
With the same heaving blood, 
Keep tide to the moon of Moses. 
Chen why do they sneer at me? 


vr 


it may be that had he lived to see the 
Nazi horror, he would have found more 
tempestuous words. Or would he have 
directed them against God alone? 

We shall never know. Man, especially 
the artist, is many-faceted. What he 
created once is no guarantor of his fu- 
ture creations. All one may say is, he 
was a great poet. If T.S. Eliot decries 
the indifference to Rosenberg by the 
world, as the evidence of the bad state 
of contemporary criticism, we must, 
nevertheless, be grateful with Leavis, 
that his poetry survived at all. 

Earth, to use the imagery of Dead 
Man's Dump, took him, in the strength 
of his “strength suspended—stopped and 
held.” But he has shaken more than 
“grass,” and we who read his poems, 
still feel his “half-used life pass” by. 
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ARNOLD J. BAND 


A' times, the less successful efforts of 

a writer of stature are indispensable 
for a proper reading of his major works. 
In the former we often find, all too 
transparent or disjointed, the various 
components, the fusion or balance of 
which are responsible for the success of 
the latter. Herein lies the significance of 
Ofek Natuy (Outstretched Horizon), the 
most recent novel of Hayim Hazaz, cer- 
tainly one of the most gifted Hebrew 
prose writers of this century.? Though 
of but limited artistic merit, the story 
illuminates not only the method, tone 
and ideology of the author’s previous 
volumes, but also similar strains in many 
of the younger Israeli authors whose 
debt to Hazaz has yet to be properly 
assessed.” 


1 Hayim Hazaz, Ofek Natuy, in Hagorat 
Mazalot (Tel Aviv, 1958), pp. 7-136. 

2 The previous works of Hazaz which have 
appeared in book form are: Béyishuvo Shel 
Ya’ar (1930); Réhayim Shévurim (1942); Hayo- 
shevet Baganim (1944); Avanim Rotéhot (1946); 
Ya’ish 4 vol. (1947-52); B&kétz Hayamim (1950); 
eee 

The novels of the leading Israeli prose writers 
of our day—Agnon, Shamir, Yizhar and Hazaz 
—are characterized, for all their variety of com- 
mitment, by readily perceptible ideological over- 
tones. Here, Dr. Arnold Band, recently ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Hebrew (Modern 
Literature) at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, analyzes a fairly recent novelette by 
Hayim Hazaz as a revelation of current Israeli 
attitudes on Galut (Exile) and Geulah (Re- 
demption). A review by Dr. Band appeared in 
Judaism, Fall, 1957. 


Born in the Ukraine in 1897, Hazaz 
was old enough to comprehend the vio- 
lent upheavals of the Great War and 
the October Revolution, yet young 
enough to be profoundly impressed by 
them. Never distant from the sweep of 
armies and marauding bands, he wit- 
nessed the and brutality 
which have woven themselves into the 


uproot ing 


fabric of human experience in this cen- 
tury. As a Jew, furthermore, Hazaz ex- 
perienced at first hand the ever-acceler- 
ating disintegration of the once clearly 
defined forms of Eastern European Jew- 
ish society. A child of this century, there- 
fore, Hazaz reflects its agonies in his 
tone and themes. Coming of age at the 
end of a great century in Russian lit- 
erature and during the last years of a 
brilliant period in both Hebrew and 
Yiddish literature, he inherited high lit- 
erary standards and linguistic tools 
which his predecessors even one gener- 
ation earlier often lacked. Gorky and 
Bunin, Mayakovsky and Essenin were 
the authors a young Russian would be 
reading. Forceful language and verbal 
innovations, therefore, would be more 
natural than the more composed He- 
brew style of the generation ended by 
the Revolution. Furthermore, the years 
spent in Paris during the twenties after 
his escape from Russia afforded him the 
rare opportunity of being on the scene 





(1952); Daltot Né&hoshet 


Sipurim Nivharim 
(1956). 
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of a unique outburst of artistic crea- 
tivity.§ 

In reading any passage of Hazaz one 
is struck by the abundance and _ vivid- 
ness of his style: cascades of concrete 
adjectives; fresh, often exaggerated com- 
parisons; the constant use of the inten- 
sive mode—or, at least, an unexpected 
mode—in the formation of verbs and ad- 
jectives; a restless rhythmic pattern; and 
an astounding wealth of vocabulary. As 
in the case of his more immediate pre- 
decessors Gnessin, Brenner, and Shof- 
man, Hazaz’ style is the result of a di- 
rect confrontation with reality without 
the traditional literary allusion. (This 
stylistic sacrifice of historical association 
in favor of the immediacy of experience 
parallels, as we shall see, Hazaz’ obses- 
sion with an extreme position of Zionist 
ideology.) Here is a writer who obvious- 
ly revels in the sensual pleasure of vi- 
brant description, and for whom artis- 
tic expression mellowed and qualified by 
traditional linguistic moulds could nev- 
er be adequate. Vividness and vigor, in- 
deed, are his cardinal virtues, often com- 
pensating for the sparseness of plot of 
many of the early stories and his exces- 
sive preoccupation with ideology. Since 
his characters are usually drawn in high 
relief, their presence is keenly felt. Con- 
sequently, even his retiring saints are 
not the meek, other-worldly anti-heroes 
so prominent in previous Hebrew or 
Yiddish literature. And the vigor of each 
character reinforces its individuality and 
thereby saves its creator from the dan- 
ger of stereotype or over-symbolization. 

If many writers of this century are 
often taken to task because they lack 





8 Hazaz arrived in Palestine in 1931 and has 
lived there ever since. His later works draw 
heavily upon the new milieu, particularly upon 
the life of the Yemenite groups. 


a sense of the flow of history and their 
place in it, Hebrew writers often dem- 
onstrate the hazards of the opposite ex- 
treme: they are possessed by a pained 
awareness of the flow of history usually 
glimpsed with a gasp at bayonet-point 
or interpreted through the specific Jew- 
ish experience of exile, both geographi- 
cal and metaphysical. The major move- 
ments in modern Jewish history are, in- 
deed, the central theme of much of 
Hazaz’ writing. Like many of his con- 
temporaries, he was obsessed both by 
the disintegration of the Jewish com- 
munity in Eastern Europe and the Zion- 
ist theory which offered both an expla- 
nation—valid or otherwise—of this dis- 
integration together with a definite al- 
ternate path of future action: the return 
from stateless exile to landed nation- 
hood.* Even in his earliest stories Hazaz 
assumed that the days of the Galut, the 
exile were over. The Zionist redemp- 
tion, the other side of his ideological 
coin, became the more dominant theme 
in later years. The historical progression 
from exile to statehood, from decadence 
to normalcy is posited as the only road 
to survival. Galut can mean nothing 
but moral decadence of both the indi- 
vidual and the group; all pogroms and 
personal faults must, therefore, be at- 
tributed to its corrosive influence. Galut 
Jewry manifests its decadence by its very 
persistence in inhabiting the Galut, in 
refusing to partake of redemption which 
is identified with pioneering in the an- 
cestral homeland. A dichotomy is drawn 
between Judaism which is of the Galut 
and Zionism which is of the land. The 





4 Throughout this paper we shall use the 
term ‘Zionist’ in its later Herzlean sense: the 
striving of the Jewish people to return to its 
ancestral homeland by organized political ac- 
tion. 
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ramifications and amplifications of this 
ideology are far-reaching as we shall see 
in our analysis of Ofek Natuy. 

Though this ideology in its various 
manifestations has possessed many He- 
brew authors of this century, it is ob- 
vious that its power is due more to its 
appeal to the passions than to the in- 
tellect. As a philosophical system it suf- 
fers from confusion of terms, glaring 
contradictions, and rank falsification of 
historical fact. The terms Galut (exile) 
and Ge’ulah (redemption), taken from 
traditional Hebrew usage, are adapted 
to a Judaized version of the populism 
and national Messianism which prolif- 
erated in Russia during the nineteenth 
century. To a great extent, moreover, 
the thesis depends upon acceptance of 
what is decadent and what is normal 
in human behavior. Of importance to 
us, however, is that shreds of these ideas 
—valid or nonsensical—often crop up in 
much of modern Hebrew literature and 
in the work of Hazaz in particular. 

Much of Hazaz is unintelligible with- 
out a knowledge of this ideational back- 
ground; much suffers because of it. With 
the exception of Hadérasha (The Ser- 
mon)® which is fundamentally an essay 
masquerading as a story, this ideology 
is rarely stated as badly as above. 
Couched in literary situations and char- 
acters, it is highly tempered by the per- 
sonal relations of the characters and, 
more particularly, by the mask through 
which it is spoken. Precisely because the 
characters are so vivid and diverse, they 
are rescued from disintegration into 





5 Doubtless the most influential prophet in 
Hebrew of this populist Messianism was Aaron 
David Gordon (1850-1922). V. Gordon, A.D., 
Selected Essays, Frances Burnce, translator (Bos- 
ton, 1930). 

6 “The Sermon,” translated by Ben Halpern, 
Partisan Review (N.Y., 1956). 


symbols of the Jewish people conceived 
as a corporate historic entity. Time and 
again, the realistic verve of Hazaz’ lit- 
erary imagination fortunately thwarts 
his pressing urge to indulge in ideologi- 
cal speculation and harangue. When, in 
Ofek Natwy, Hazaz drops the mask and 
places himself in the story, narrated in 
the first person, the ideology bursts 
forth: its artistic implications are seen 
most clearly and the author's logical 
contusion wreaks havoc with his story. 


II 


Always verging on a travelogue, Ofek 
Natuy is the account of the author's 
trip to the Lachish sector of the Israeli 
coastal plain to visit the new settlements 
comprised mostly of Oriental immi- 
grants. The given situation is most fe- 
licitous: the sophisticated urbanite Eu- 
ropean plunges himself into the midst 
of a society supposedly free from West- 
ern contamination. That these Orien- 
tals are also Galut Jews, invariably so 
backward that they require instruction 
and constant surveillance by their mod- 
ern, Western brethren, does not deflect 
Hazaz from his quest. And a quest it is. 
Superficially, the author is inspecting 
the material progress of the new settle- 
ments; actually, he is searching for a 
new hero-type with the virtues of the 
imaginary pristine Hebrew. As the story 
progresses, however, these virtues prove 
to be insufficient. 

The author is engulfed by Oriental 
Jews from the very moment he boards 
the bus for Lachish. Gentle but raucous 
in their endless bickering, their child- 
ish naiveté literally charms the narrator. 
The vignettes depicting the new immi- 
grant at work and at play are posed 
picturesque snapshots taken by a pater- 
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nalistic tourist who is always conscious 
of the gulf between him and the charm- 
ing primitives. They constantly remind 
him of Assyrian bas-reliefs, of Sphinxes, 
or of primitive cave paintings. Their 
daily activity is the background for the 
experiences and reflections of the nar- 
rator and endow the novel with what- 
ever unity it has. 

All the primary characters are calcu- 
lated to represent various sentiments or 
traits which serve to form the image of 
the new hero. The author's first hosts 
are Shimon and Miriam Zayit (Olive), 
the administrative heads of the area. 
Though of both middle age and the 
middle class, they had abandoned the 
settled life of public officials in Jeru- 
salem to guide and educate the new im- 
migrants. Imbued with a sense of mis- 
sion and haunted by the past, Shimon 
consistently quotes Biblical verses. (The 
author, too, always carries his pocket Bi- 
ble with him.) In their conversations, 
the degenerating complexity of city life 
is always contrasted with the salutary 
simplicity of life on the land; the whip- 
ping boy of their jests is the public of- 
ficial or orator. In educating the Orien- 
tals, they and their staff of teachers who 
join the conversation feel a sense of per- 
sonal fulfillment; they are doing a posi- 
tive act in a disintegrating world. 

Premonitions of the very real danger 
of Levantinism which threatens Israel 
are voiced by Uri, a teacher: 


“In several years the children of the 
Oriental groups will comprise a ma- 
jority in the country. And immigra- 
tion continues to come from the East. 
Ulumately we will turn into an Ori- 
ental nation. .. . All the traits which 
have rooted themselves in us during 





7 The current Israeli fascination with the 


Bible is due, in part, to a search for supposedly 
non-Exilic roots. 


the 2000 years of exile in Europe and 
by which we have become a European 
entity [will disappear]. The question 
is: is it possible to deposit in the 
hands of an Oriental the destiny of 
the Hebrew nation, Hebrew history, 
and, more than this, the destiny of 
the country? .. . The East is indiffer- 
ent, sunk in the routine of genera- 


tions upon generations . . . anarchic, 
individualistic, fanatic, lazy. . . . One 
can't rely upon education. Primal 


traits and tendencies always return, 
and return precisely at crucial, deci- 
sive moments” (p. 29). 


Since the harsh realism of these views 
is not in consonance with Hazaz’ ro- 
mantic vision of the Orientals, he vit- 
iates Uri’s case by depicting its pleader 
as a student of sociology, a neurotic egg- 
head. One may wonder, in passing, why 
this exilic stereotype had not been re- 
deemed by his contact with the soil. 
The antithesis of Uri is present in 
Yuval, the regional supervisor who is 
rarely seen without his jeep. Youthful 
and vigorous, efhcient and businesslike, 
his reserve bespeaks stability and, tech- 
nically, allows the author to indulge in 
interim mystical reveries on the broad 
fields they are passing: reflections upon 
the freshness and force of raw nature, the 
distant Israelite past, the bond between 
the ancient Israelite and the modern Is- 
raeli farmer. In several remarkable pas- 
sages the author describes his exhaustion 
after hours in the open fields at the 
mercy of the crushing desert sun. The 
terrain, itself, assumes symbolic value: 
the “outstretched horizon” (Ofek Natuy) 
reaches back to the past and forward 
to the future. The naked force of na- 
ture is identified with the natural past 
when the Hebrew was a farmer and 
closer to nature. This is a specifically 
Jewish category of naturalism, for cou- 
pled with the adoration of naked nat- 
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ural forces and a flight from civilized 
sophistication, we find a yearning for 
an imaginary pre-exilic Hebrew past 
and a possible future. 

At a second encounter several months 
later, the taciturn Yuval is discovered 
to be effusive, even sentimental concern- 
ing the education of the immigrants 
and the dignity of farm labor. Similar 
sentiments are expressed even more em- 
phatically by the rabbi of Mesharim 
(rightness or directness), one of the vil- 
lages of the sector: 


“We have at our disposal three 
cures which are effective for every 
disease and plague—and they are: 
Torah, loyal citizenship, and tilling 
the soil” (p. 88). 


The reader will perhaps find it a bit 
disingenuous that the rabbi holds a law 
degree from the Sorbonne and is an ex- 
pert marksman with a pistol. His talk 
of missionary work and universal reli- 
gion coupled with his earthly bearing 
preclude any possibility of identifying 
him with a rabbi of the Galut. 

The narrator becomes personally in- 
volved in his narrative upon meeting 
Réhela, the fiery Moroccan maiden 
whose desert beauty enchants him. Em- 
barrassed at his infatuation with an 
adolescent yet unable to resist her 
charms, he lingers in the sunbaked 
fields to catch a glimpse of his beloved. 
In his mind she obviously symbolizes 
the legendary Hebrew beauty who seems 
to be at home in a primitive setting. 
Her name, in fact, is a derivative of 
Rachel—a name which her literary cou- 
sins often bear. And though she spurns 
him, he cannot forget her. 

In his wandering through the fields, 
the narrator meets Binyamin Oppen- 
heim with whom he engages in a lengthy 
conversation on ideological matters. Bin- 


yamin’s characterization is a phenome- 
nalization of the very views he advances. 
Tall and handsome, Binyamin is a 
young American rabbi who has come 
to tour Israel. But he cannot simply be 
an American: actually Binyamin, the 
last of a long line of distinguished Eu- 
ropean jews, had survived the concen- 
tration camps and spent four years in 
Israel before migrating to America. He 
looks and acts like an Israeli. Though 
a product of the Galut, he has already 
been partly redeemed. In their conver- 
sation Binyamin verbalizes many of the 
leitmotivs of Hazaz’ literary creations 
with the significant exception that here 
the Galut is evaluated more objectively. 

Though it is posited that the Galut 
is drawing to a close because of its in- 
ability to sustain itself, Binyamin re- 
gards its passing ruefully since “it was 
a mighty deed, one of the greatest things 
that happened in the world” (p. 124). 
The Jewish people accepted Galut vol- 
untarily even proudly: the ancestral 
land was not of prime significance; God 
was. God was the center of the universe 
and his adoration, the sublime purpose 
of all life. The Galut, therefore, was 
the peculiar ennobling characteristic of 
Jewish experience. In its transcendence 
of temporal interests and its devotion 
to God, it pointed the way to the sal- 
vation of mankind; “in it was hidden 
the secret of the redemption of human- 
ity” (p. 126). But now that the Galut 
is drawing to a close, all that is left is 
a national state. 


“The land of Israel is a decline, a 
submission, bankruptcy and despair. 
It is not for this that we have strug- 
gled among the nations for two thou- 
sand years from one end of the world 
to the other and have borne all kinds 
of harsh and evil afflictions, and have 
been killed in all kinds of harsh 
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deaths, and have suffered for the sins 
of all of them—so that finally we will 
return to the Land of Israel. Folly! 
Absurdity! A thing which makes no 
sense. This is as if... as if... Jesus, 
let us say, after they lowered him 
from the cross and he rose from the 
dead, returns to Nazareth and works 
at his carpentry” (p. 125). 

As the Binyamin 
parts with the narrator, each continuing 
on his own way through the fields. Had 
the story ended here, one might imagine 
that Hazaz regretted the alleged end of 
the Galut and feared for the future of 
the State of Israel. This attitude would 
mark a new phase in his thinking which 
has remained singularly static since his 
youth during the Revolution and its 
aftermath. The ending of the story, 
though abrupt and artificial, would seem 
to indicate, however, that Hazaz had not 
changed his position. Visiting a kibbutz 
in the Negev a year later, the narrator 
meets a pregnant woman who turns out 
to be Réhela. She rushes into the barn 
to summon her husband who, of course, 
could be none other than Binyamin. We 
are lead to understand that he, too, has 
undergone the transition from Galut 
to complete redemption particularly 
through his love for Réhela, the primi- 
tive Hebrew beauty. Their child will 
naturally be the new ideal hero. 


discussion ends, 


Ii! 


The search for a new hero type is not 
a new phenomenon in modern Hebrew 
Literature. By the 1870's the stereotype 
of the enlightened Jew battling the 
forces of darkness was fortunately dis- 
carded; and by the turn of the century 
many writers had had their fill of the 
romanticized saint of the small Eastern 
European town. The uprooted, almost 


“superfluous man,” was common at the 
end or the turn of the century but was 
definitely replaced after the First World 
War by the pioneer, the halutz rebuild- 
ing the ancestral homeland. The highly 
idealized swamp-drainer and desert-re- 
claimer always volunteered—as he often 
did in real life—to undergo severe hard- 
ship and danger to realize the dream 
of Zionist redemption; he felt fulfill- 
ment only through self-sacrifice and an 
unflagging devotion to this vision of 
personal and national salvation. But the 
halutz, too, has apparently outlived his 
capacity to focus and personify the mor- 
al issues of the day. The creation of the 
State of Israel predicated the realization 
and hence, the dissipation of an inspir- 
ing dream; and the formation of an or- 
ganized political entity based on pre- 
scribed duties and rights robbed pioneer- 
ing of its appeal. 

Since the creation of the State, there- 
fore, the Israeli novelist has been pre- 
sented to a new cultural and artistic 
problem. For, given the individuality 
of a created character, his decisions and 
actions must bear some relationship to 
an accepted set of values and an iden- 
tifiable social group—as tenuous as both 
may be. The identifiable outlines of the 
Palestinian community on the eve of 
statehood have been blurred subsequent- 
ly by the successive waves of immigrants 
of diverse ethnic backgrounds. On the 
other hand, the much discussed “return 
to normalcy” has precipitated a moral 
crisis among writers not habituated to 
“normalcy.” To what society or set of 
values could a hero be related either as 
a reflector or a rebel? 

Though this quandary is shared by 
writers of fiction in many Western coun- 
tries throughout the postwar world, his- 
torical circumstances have particularized 
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the expertence of the Hebrew writer. 
The disintegration of the mould of West- 
ern society during the past two centuries 
was exacerbated in the instance of the 
Jewish community by extraordinary cir- 
cumstances: violent geographical dis- 
placements, partial extermination, and 
the shift from a unique situation and 
concept of exile to landed statehood. On 
the other hand, the situation was tem- 
porarily assuaged by the application of 
interim ideologies most of which proved 
fruitless. The astounding material suc- 
cess of political Zionism, however, both 
de-energized it as a moving ideology 
and, now that the uniqueness of the 
exilic situation had been eliminated, 
confronted the Hebrew writer in Israel 
more squarely with the problems which 
had been besetting his colleagues in oth- 
er countries. He now had to face the 
enraging fact that the “normalcy” which 
he had been taught to equate with so- 
cial health—even with salvation—often 
implies precisely the opposite in this 
century. Problems of the spirit are not 
necessarily solved by the valiant recla- 
mation of barren wastes or even the 
creation of a welfare state. The Israeli 
writer, indeed, must now return to the 
universally human questions which ob- 
sessed those of his predecessors who did 
not succumb to the temptation to re- 
duce all human situations to an obvious 
personification of the plight of Jewry 
in the Galut. His quest to redefine the 


furthermore, must 
necessarily be conditioned by the wealth 
of the historic associations which his 
language constantly evokes. He must 
decide, for instance, whether the re- 
demption he often writes of is that of 
normative Judaism or of Herzen and 
Bakunin. 

Hazaz’ shift. from the third to the first 
person, we have noted, both uncovered 
and unleashed the obsession with ideol- 


human condition, 


ogy which was always present in his pre- 
vious works. But this alone does not 
explain the grotesquerie of Ofek Natuy. 
The ideology of the earlier stories was 
less verbalized than felt, emerging, as 
it did, from actual situations in a defin- 
able society. The world of Ofek Natuy 
is fluid and devoid of established norms. 
Everything is invented, even pre-fabri- 
cated. The new hero, as yet unborn, is 
a product of will and not of the imagi- 
nation—an artificial harlequinade of dis- 
parate elements. Born of Binyamin and 
Réhela, educated and trained by the like 
of the Zayits, Yuval, and the rabbi, the 
future hero will stand entrenched in the 
ancestral soil of Lachish and scan the 
outstretched horizon beckoning towards 
the future. Bereft of imaginative crea- 
tions, the story disintegrates into a mo- 
rality play from which God is absent, 
Satan is the decadent Galut, and Every- 
man is the unwritten result of an ideo- 


logical equation. 





TYPES OF JEWISH SELF-UNDERSTANDING 
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Walter Rathenau 


hus far, I have tried to indicate how, 

at the turn of the 18th and the be- 
ginning of the 19th centuries, the Jews 
of Germany were confronted with a quite 
special problem and, therefore, with 
quite a new task. Until then, they had 
dwelt a full thousand years in the coun- 
tries of Europe without living in them 
in the normal sense of the word. They 
had, again and again, made the general 
existence of those countries, and the 
states which they comprised, the object 
of their interest, but they could not 
take any personal interest in them, and, 
in the end, they no longer wished to do 
so. Now, as the result of the Enlighten- 
ment and of the new world idea and 
the new conception of life which had 
been brought into being in the 18th 
century, they were confronted with the 
task which history had obtruded, of par- 
ticipating in the life of the countries in 
which hitherto they had only dwelt, of 
participating inwardly, with all the de- 





This essay represents the final installment 
(first installment Judaism, Winter 1960 issue) of 
the late Leo Baeck’s last public lecture delivered 
shortly before his lamented passing. In it, he 
pursues his exposition of German-Jewish char- 
acterology as illustrated by Walter Rathenau 
and Franz Rosenzweig, each typical in his own 
way of that search for realignment with Juda- 
ism, that marked post World War I Germany. 
Because of his commanding position in German 
Jewry, Dr. Baeck was able to write from a deep 
knowledge of both Rathenau and Rosenzweig. 


votion and all the care that this in- 
volved. 

We have seen that at the beginning 
of this era a plain, simple, shy man 
arose—Moses Mendelssohn. He sought 
to answer all these questions for himself 
and then, as always, when a man exam- 
ines a question for himself and finds 
the answer thereto, wished to give the 
same answer to all who were around 
him and who found themselves on the 
self-same road. With him began the life 
of the Jews in Europe, their life in the 
countries and states in which they had 
previously merely inhabited. 

As we have seen, he had been able 
to find this answer for himself, in that 
on the one hand, out of his strong con- 
viction, he expressed the rationalism of 
the time which, in the name of the unity 
of reason, desired to unite diversities 
with one another. But he had his reserva- 
tions, or, to put it more clearly, his inner 
holiness, from which he did not wish to 
depart: his Judaism, his Jewish heritage. 

He set the two things side by side. 
And as that did not involve any inner 
conflict for him, but rather comple- 
mented each other, he hoped the same 
would hold true for all others. But in 
others a conflict began between the ra- 
tional, the vestibule, so to speak, and the 
inner holiness. The history of the Jews 
during the decades after Mendelssohn 
provides abundant examples. 


\ profound disillusionment came over 
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those who sought to follow the road 
which Moses Mendelssohn had opened. 
After the wars of liberation, after the 
defeat of Napoleon, what was then 
called “the Reaction” set in. Rulers and 
peoples began to be afraid of their own 
daring, the daring which had previously 
distinguished them. And so they drew 
back to the conditions which had existed 
before the time of the Enlightenment. 

Disillusionment came over the Jews. 
Moses Mendelssohn had taught them 
and had demanded of them that they 
should enter the European world of cul- 
ture. They did so readily, full of en- 
thusiasm. Now they were in this world 
of culture, but they failed to receive 
from it the response they had hoped for. 

And so, in the second generation after 
Mendelssohn there arose a man, Moses 
Hess of Bonn, who chose to follow an- 
other road. He had experienced and had 
inwardly felt that a different European 
society was in the course of developing, 
one whose banner was not culture, the 
res publica eruditorum, but the libera- 
tion of the oppressed, in the name of 
social ideals. In this society, he hoped, 
Jews would find their place without fear 
of disillusionment. For this ideal he 
fought together with Karl Marx of Trier, 
standing personally close to him, but on 
decisive issues, as we have seen, pro- 
foundly differing from him. For Marx 
had broken with his Jewish past when 
he entered the new sphere in which he 
thought the future was to be revealed; 
he cut himself off from his past clearly 
and decisively. In Moses Hess it lived 
on: and the more fervently he embraced 
the new social ideal, the more certain 
did he become of the very essence of his 
Jewish heritage. And so, exactly like 
Mendelssohn, he sought to defend the 
individuality and the intrinsically Jew- 
ish elements of his being in a country 


in which the Jewish people could make 
the social ideal a reality. 

These were the two directions with 
which the nineteenth century was at 
once confronted. Men chose the one way 
or the other; they entered either the 
world of culture or the world of this 
new social ideal. The generations that 
followed Mendelssohn and Hess clearly 
reveal how the ideas of these two men 
continued to live on: no Jew who re 
flected on the world could avoid these 
ideas. His way had to be either that of 
Mendelssohn or that of Moses Hess. 

But events, brought about by the give 
and take of history, engendered not es- 
sentially new problems, but new colors 
and forms of the old problem of enter 
ing the world of Europe. Among the 
Jews of Germany, it often became the 
vital content of their 


hopes, hopes 


blasted by the new reaction 


quickly 
which set in following the ill-starred 
Revolution of 1848. And once more, 
those who were the most deeply dis 
illusioned were the Jews. 

But, those born optimists who, even 
when living in isolation, had never lost 
their belief in the future, although the 
future seemed far distant, clung firmly 
to the conviction that the ideals of 
Mendelssohn, or those of Moses Hess, 
would become the reality. One thing 
seemed to testify in favour of this be 
lief: a new Germany was promised in 
the name of Liberalism, a Germany 
which would unite the different German 
branches in a new great community in 
which every individuality would have its 
place, and in which unity would be so 
strongly founded and then experienced 
that there would be room for individual- 


ity. In the twenties of our own century, 
when the British Commonwealth was 
coming into being, the British Foreign 
Secretary of the time, Lord Balfour, 
firmly declared in an historic speech in 
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the House of Lords, that the ideal of the 
new British commonwealth, was to be: 
unity in diversity and diversity in unity. 
And that was the great hope in the Ger- 
man Liberalism of those days. Who 
could differ more from one another than, 
say, the men of East Prussia and those 
of Baden and Swabia, or, on the one 
hand, Westphalians and Rhinelanders 
and, on the other, Silesians and Saxons, 
or Prussians, as compared with Bavar- 
ians? But in the new Reich that men 
hoped for, and for which men were ready 
to fight, there would be room for all. 

Thus, the Jews also hoped to win their 
place through German liberalism. They 
remained true to the very conservative 
ideal of Mendelssohn, but they were, so 
to speak, conservative liberals; in fact, 
perhaps there is no true liberalism with- 
out a touch of conservatism, and no con- 
servatism without a strain of liberalism. 
Similarly, they remained true to the 
ideals of Moses Hess. They wished to 
achieve the social ideal, but within the 
sphere of the liberal ideal. 

We have testimony to the conceptions 
dominating that time in some corre- 
spondence which the Baden poet, Ber- 
thold Auerbach—perhaps still known to 
many as the author of the Schwarzwald 
Dorfgeschichten—carried on with his 
cousin, Jacob Auerbach, a philanthropist 
who ran a Jewish High School in Frank- 
furt am Main. These letters express the 
hope that a liberal Germany would 
arise in which there would be a place 
for every worthwhile individuality, and 
so for the Jews too. Thus, the era of 
liberalism began in the history of the 
German Jews. In other words, the 
Europe and Germany which men hoped 
to enter would be a liberal Germany. 

To this era, the era of liberalism—it 
changed in the course of generations, 
but in essentials remained the same— 
Walther Rathenau also belonged. But 


in order to understand him one must 
also attempt to comprehend the world 
in which his father had lived, the world 
into which he was born. 

Disillusionment had again laid hold 
of the Jews of Germany. The new Ger- 
man Reich had been created in the 
name of liberalism. But once more there 
was a reaction, and it revealed itself 
above all in a hostility to the Jews. It 
is difhcult for us today to imagine all the 
depth of the disillusionment which pos- 
sessed the Jews at that time. Here, again, 
the correspondence between Berthold 
Auerbach and his cousin, Jacob Auer- 
bach, serves as eloquent testimony. A 
man gifted with poetic spirit, matched 
by strong belief in Germany—Berthold 
Auerbach—stood now despairing and 
doubting. 

But, in those days, one hope filled 
many in Germany: the hope placed in 
the second German Kaiser, who people 
thought, rightly or wrongly, would pave 
the way for Liberalism again. But now 
destiny intervened in the history af 
many, and by a remarkably devast- 
ing coincidence in the history of Austria, 
and of Italy as well. The author of an 
ecclesiastical history of this change of 
era and its destiny, Nippold of Jena, 
found the word for it, and no better 
word could be found: “A generation was 
lost at that time.” The second German 
Emperor, Frederick III, died before his 
time; the Austrian Crown Prince, Ru- 
dolf, committed suicide; the young King 
of Italy, Umberto, was murdered. Three 
men, in whom three countries had put 
their hopes, were stricken down. People 
had thought they could look with trust 
to the future, and now this future had 
vanished. It was, indeed, an intervention 
of fate in the history of those countries, 
that a generation was thus cut off: for 
not only were these three men carried 
off, but those who had hoped that a 
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future would be brought to pass through 
them lost hope. One must know this if 
one is to understand the atmosphere in 
which Walter Rathenau passed his 
youth, his years of incipient thinking. 

His father, Emil Rathenau, a strong 
but, at times, rather obstinate character, 
was a highly successful engineer and in- 
dustrialist, who had founded a great 
business, the Allgemeine Elektriztats- 
Anstalt. Now this business was his life. 
He knew of nothing outside it. Like 
many another he may have hoped that 
his time would come in politics also, 
since the man who seemed to be the 
incarnation of his hopes and of liberal- 
ism would decide the destiny of Ger- 
many. That time had come, and he lived 
now in his world, the world of his A.E.G. 
It filled him to overflowing and he ruled 
it with a firm hand, but always with 
understanding for those who worked 
with or were under him. Anyone who 
entered the firm—this has been testified 
to again and again—knew that he was 
certainly secure. 

The mother, who came from Frank- 
furt, was a woman of strong character, 
even more so than her husband. And if 
her husband, who certainly was the 
master of his works, ever looked to any- 
one in trepidation and listened to any- 
one’s opinion and criticism, it was to 
this woman. Though she took hardly 
any part in community life, and rarely 
attended synagogue; her Jewish feeling 
was strong and inflexible. One son had 
died young, and Walter Rathenau, who 
also had a sister, became the heir, the 
successor to the throne of the A.E.G. 

This man became a seeker, deriving 
the impulse, perhaps, from his mother 
even more than from his father. He re- 
mained a seeker all his life. One can 
definitely say that everywhere in the 
world he sought himself, without ever 
wholly finding himself. He was a re- 


markable synthesis, such as one fre- 
quently finds among Jews, a Liberal, 
with a dominant social outlook, an in- 
tellectua! and artist, a man, self-assured, 
and yet, in decisive matters, full of hu- 
mility. So he sought: he sought his soul, 
or one might rather say, the place where 
his soul could find rest and stand firm. 

He inherited a faith in the German 
Reich, and this faith was completely de- 
stroyed by the 1914-18 war. He had fore- 
seen, even in the first few weeks of the 
war that a disaster threatened; he saw 
disaster confronting him and could not 
avert or avoid it. And the disaster ar- 
rived. Then came the Republic, which 
adopted the Weimar Constitution, and 
he believed that in the Republic, he 
would find his place. Here, so he 
thought, the seeking soul would be able 
to rest, and remain; here, he hoped, 
liberalism and a vital social ethic would 
be linked with each other; here, there 
would be a place for every individual, 
so that they might serve the whole with 
the skill of their individuality. 

All this finds expression in the letters, 
in which this seeking-man of an intrinsi- 
cally modest nature revealed the inner 
being which he did not express in public. 
He was on the way. Beethoven once said 
of the artist: “The artist is always on the 
way, an artistic mature is never at an 
end; only the philistine believes he is 
perfectly finished!” So Rathenau sought 
in virtue of the artistic that was in him, 
and in this search, he was on the way. 

But he sought and was on the way also 
by virtue of the Judaism that lived with- 
in him. In his parents’ home, he cer- 
tainly met little of this element. But he 
knew it from his mother with her strong 
feeling, reserved though it was; and from 
his father, with his pride in what he 
was. It spoke to him through his parents, 
his grandparents and ancestors. It would 
have been impossible—the word “impos- 
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sible” is no exaggeration here—for Emil 
Rathenau and his wife to depart from 
their Judaism. Pride and self-dignity for- 
bade it, and secret voices within them 
even more. The same was true of Walter 
Rathenau. But he also had something 
else—something in the nature of an op- 
pressed consciousness. This was because 
he did not know enough about that 
Judaism from which his being had, none- 
theless, received its stamp, and if he 
sought anything at all, he sought his 
Judaism. There are witnesses who can 
testify to this. If I may here introduce 
a personal note: after Walter Rathenau 
was dead, his mother and sister sent me 
some books from his library as a present. 
Among them was the first edition of 
Karl Marx's Das Kapital. The book it- 
self could tell what Walter Rathenau 
seemed to find of particular interest in 
it. He had drawn pencil lines under sen- 
tences and words; he had drawn pencil 
lines in the margin to draw especial 
attention to a passage. And if one lets 
these markings speak as they spoke to 
me, one sees how the social factor inter- 
ested him more than the economic. 

And there were other books. The 
series of Midrash translations, complete- 
ly done into German from the Hebrew- 
Aramaic by Winter and Wiinsche: those 
ancient expositions which were written 
from the time of the rise of Christianity 
down to the fifth and sixth centuries 
and then were edited and assembled in 
a work of manifold types and parts, the 
Midrash. One found that Walter Rathe- 
nau had not merely glanced through 
these translations, but had read them, 
despite all the difficulties which the 
translations present, often exceeding 
those of the original text, and despite 
all the labours which these difficulties 
entailed. 

He sought his Judaism. If he had lived 
longer, one may well believe that he 


would have found it. It is the tragedy 
of this man that he, who was on the way, 
died on the road, so to speak. There was 
much that he could have given to Jew- 
ish thought and hopes, if he had lived 
longer, if he, who sought his Judaism, 
had found it. 

But he passed on before his time, truly 
little known by his contemporaries, little 
understood and esteemed by those who 
came after him. But he, too, belongs to 
the history of German Jewry, to the his- 
tory of that search in which man, to 
quote again the words of the Jewish 
poet of Spain, Solomon ibn Gabirol, 
flees from God to God; wishes as it were 
to elude God, but then one day finds 
himself on the way to God. 

Walter Rathenau did not indicate a 
new road for the Jews as Moses Mendel- 
ssohn of Dessau, or Moses Hess of Bonn, 
had done. But in his person there were 
joined the struggles and hopes, the dis- 
illusionment and the expectations, all 
the search of the Jews in that time pre- 
ceding ours. His was a generation whose - 
expectations were lost and a new gen- 
eration arose that saw so much disaster 
before it. In his search, in his time, he 
was as a signpost for many in Jewry. In 
the history of the German Jew, he may 
not be omitted. 


Franz Rosenzweig 


Franz Rosenzweig, of Cassel, whom 
we are now to consider, can be set be- 
side Walter Rathenau in many respects. 
He, too, was a man who died before his 
time. Walter Rathenau came to the end 
of his life in his 55th year; Franz Rosen- 
zweig had to depart at the age of 43. 
Like Walter Rathenau, he, too, grew up 
in a house in which Liberalism was the 
ideal, the hope for the future. And like 
Walter Rathenau he, too, if one may 
put it so, came from Germany and 
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Europe to his Judaism, whereas Moses 
Mendelssohn and Moses Hess travelled 
from their Judaism into Europe. He is 
to be set beside Walter Rathenau also 
because he lived in a time which cher- 
ished a strong pride in the achievements 
of the Jews in Germany. 

It is, perhaps, often forgotten that of 
the four great revolutionaries in the 
realm of the intellect during the ‘un- 
dred years that lie behind us, three 
were Jews. A revolutionary in the in- 
tellectual realm is one who presents 
new principles, who enjoins us to take 
up a new standpoint. Thus, Socrates was 
a revolutionary; and so were Coperni- 
cus and Newton. All of them called upon 
man to apply a new scale of values, to 
treat the world or a broad field of science 
from a new standpoint. 

The hundred years that lie behind us 
have known four such revolutions. The 
first is linked with the name of Charles 
Darwin: the great revolution in the 
sphere of the science of life: biology. 
Then Karl Marx: the great revolution 
in the economic sphere, the new stand- 
point that had to be taken up as the 
result. Then Sigmund Freud, who was 
born a hundred years ago, affecting the 
field of psychology; and Albert Einstein 
in the sphere of physics. Three of these 
four men who shaped the intellectual 
life of Europe were Jews from the Ger- 
man lingual group. In the days when 
Franz Rosenzweig was growing up, Jews 
were fully conscious of this, and they 
could also cite other names of whom the 
world was proud. 

But in one essential Franz Rosenzweig 
is to be differentiated from Walter 
Rathenau. He was a child of the “Jew- 
ish Renaissance.” What do we mean by 
the “Jewish Renaissance’’? Our lives con- 
tain years and decades, the thirty, and 
sixty, and seventy, and eighty years; but 
our lives simultaneously contain cen- 


turies and millennia. We know nothing 
of them, at least not within the intelli- 
gible bounds of the consciousness. But 
they are within us, they struggle and 
conflict within us, they act and shape us, 
they are represented and yet break 
through again. This, the new depth 
psychology has taught us. There are 
peoples who are older and peoples who 
are younger, since in one people many 
centuries speak and struggle, and in an- 
other fewer. And one of the oldest of the 
peoples are the Jews. 

More than three thousand years fight 
and struggle within the Jews. One Jew 
senses it and perhaps experiences some- 
thing of it, another knows nothing about 
it. Summing up the last century in the 
history of the Jews of Europe and, above 
all of Germany, one can say: that cen- 
tury, the nineteenth down to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth attempted to drive 
back the millennia. The millennia were 
pushed back. And if man tries to do 
that, an unrest, a hesitant irresolution 
enters his soul. 

And that is what happened to the 
Jews of Germany during the last cen- 
tury. Despite their outward surety, a 
spiritual unsurety reappeared again and 
again. The millennia struggled with the 
century. A man or a people can thrust 
back the many centuries for a certain 
time, and the day can seem to mean 
more than the millennia. But one day, 
the millennia break through. That was 
the experience of the German Jews dur- 
ing the century on which we now look 
back. In some of them, the process was 
conscious; in others, unconscious. But it 
happened all the same: the millennia 
broke through. 

And that was the “Jewish Renais- 
sance.” It revealed itself in various ways: 
in religious orthodoxy and religious lib- 
eralism; in an enthusiasm for Zion and 
a Jewish universalism. The millennia 
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found their way out, their exit, and the 
great inner certainty came upon men. 
That was the time in which Franz 
Rosenzweig was born. And his life con- 
sisted in his attempt to comprehend this 
rebirth. 

If in the seventies it had occurred to 
someone to diagnose the situation in a 
German Jewish family, many a man 
would have said: the grandparents stand 
unmoved in their Judaism, the parents 
still hold on to their Judaism and will 
not abandon it, but the way of the 
grandchild will perhaps lead in another 
direction. Anyone who felt like prophe- 
sying in those days would have said this. 
In fact, however, the grandchildren grew 
devout again, more devout than their 
parents and grandparents had been; they 
became intrinsically Jewish, more intrin- 
sically even than their parents and 
grandparents had been, once they had 
passed through the valley of trial. The 
rebirth, the renaissance, had arrived. 
Franz Rosenzweig was born in that ren- 
aissance. He was born in it, and, as we 
have said, the story of his life is bound 
up with his seeking to comprehend it. 

He began to comprehend it compara- 
tively late in life. There were years, the 
years of his first university studies, in 
which he was uncertain as to the way 
he should go. The members of his family 
who were most intimate with him had 
departed from Jewry. And he was irreso- 
lute. But then—one could even say, one 
day—the millennia broke through in 
him. And after that he knew his life had 
only one content: his Jewish heritage, 
the Jewish present, the Jewish future. 
For that he wished to live. And for that 
he did live during the seven or eight 
years which were left to him after his 
illness, and he burned inwardly to be 
able to experience all he could still ex- 
perience and to be able to give what was 
still granted to him to give. It grew more 


and more clear within him. His parents 
were quite astonished, those who were 
close to him were filled with growing 
astonishment and wonder. But so it was. 
As it happened in him, so it had hap- 
pened in others. But to him was given 
what God gives to few: to tell of what 
he had experienced, and to say what it 
meant to him. And now he began to 
live for his Judaism. Once he had real- 
ized them, two tasks filled him above all. 

The Jews of Europe had entered the 
world of culture, and they had won their 
place in this world. They had assimi- 
lated European culture, but in the course 
of doing so they had lost their own cul- 
ture, without hardly being aware of it. 
Franz Rosenzweig wished to restore this 
Jewish culture to them. He began to 
fight for this aim. Wherever he could 
find a road he began to struggle and 
fight: “Learn again! Found houses of 
learning, teaching houses. Learn the 
Bible again, learn the Talmud again, 
learn the great medieval Jewish litera- 
ture, and it will draw you not into dis- 
tant spheres, but with it you will come 
back to yourselves. It will draw you to 
yourselves.” 

He found men who understood him. 
One, above all, is to be mentioned with 
gratitude: Martin Buber placed himself 
at his side. But the strong impulse came 
from within himself. 

In order to be able to teach, he began 
to learn. He, who had won a name for 
himself in the scientific world with a 
book on Hegel and the state—the prob- 
lem of the state occupied him all his 
brief life—now began to learn like a 
schoolboy: to learn Hebrew, in order to 
get to the heart of the Bible; to assimi- 
late the Aramic in the Hebrew of the 
post-Biblical era, in order to get to the 
heart of the Talmud; to acquire the 
later forms of the language, learning and 
ever learning, so as to be able to get to 
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the heart of medieval literature. Until 
his last hours, he went on learning. 
Those to whom he turned knew that 
and were sensitive to it; and they had 
great respect for the teacher who was a 
learner. He preached one thing to the 
German community: “Learn, learn with- 
out end; then you will find the way to 
your Judaism, to yourselves!” “An ig- 
norant man cannot be devout,” so he 
repeated the old Jewish tradition. That 
was the motto which Franz Rosenzweig 
proclaimed for all. 

The other thing he demanded was a 
return to the Law. One could go so far 
as to say he demanded a return to that 
which Moses Mendelssohn had taught 
and demonstrated tn his lifetime. He 
began a new life, a life in the Law. 
Much of this was in contradiction to 
the ways of his parents’ home. That 
home belonged to the upper bourgeois, 
the prosperous class in which the aes- 
thetic is cultivated, and where it is for- 
gotten that the aesthetic can, indeed, 
accompany our life and often can em- 
bellish it, but it can never have the 
power to rule our life. Now he turned 
back to the Law, in order to win again 
the style of his life, the conduct of life, 
as Goethe put it. 


There is a peculiarity about this Law.. 


It can be called the constitution, or it 
can, with equal truth, be called the style 
of life of the Jewish people. There was 
an explosive force in this people. The 
faith of Israel came into the world as a 
revolution, and wherever religious revo- 
lutions were prepared, the force of their 
coiled power derived from the Bible. 
Quite early, the Law came into being 
so that this explosive force might find 
its bounds, its fences. The so-called pre- 
cepts of the Law sought to introduce 
poetry into the prose of every-day liv- 
ing, to introduce a spiritual element so 
that man might not be submerged by 


the material. Again and again, the Law 
seeks to curb and determine his life, so 
that he remain protected against li- 
centiousness, against brutality. That is 
what this Law, these manifold Sabbati- 
cal precepts, these dietary ordinances, 
these prescriptions on cleanliness and 
uncleanliness, have signified throughout 
the centuries. 

A way of living was created, and with 
it a poetry of living. Possibly, in many 
ages, the Jewish people could not have 
lived if this poetry had not possessed 
their lives. All that is religious supplies 
the source of this poetry. Sometimes 
people draw a distinction between: the 
believer and the atheist. It is not a gen- 
uine, true distinction. A search can go 
on within an atheist; the belief which 
he will find on the morrow may already 
be announcing itself today. The true 
antithesis is between the religious man 
and the philistine. The philistine, who 
knows only the prose, the petty, the 
dusty, who serves only the day and the 
hour, who worships only that which is 
noisy and bustling—the philistine is the 
antithesis of the religious man. 

The Jews were protected from Phil- 
istinism by the Law. And Franz Rosen- 
zweig, who saw clearly and sharply, saw 
the community of Germany dominated 
by so much of a philistine nature. 
Against it, he fought, and through the 
truth sought to conquer on behalf of the 
Law. He won others to this idea. He 
pledged himself to the poetry in the Law 
and to the Hebrew language and the 
Jewish writings, and to their unconquer- 
able inner strength. He wrote a book en- 
titled “Star of Redemption”; it could 
also be superscribed, “The Poetry which 
Remains.” 


Jointly with Martin Buber, he began 
to translate the Bible. Whenever the de- 
mand of the time spoke in German 
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Jewry, always the Bible was translated 
anew. Moses Mendelssohn together with 
his followers translated essential parts 
of it. The man with whom the science 
of Judaism began, from whom everyone 
derives who occupies himself with the 
task of coming to know Judaism, Leo- 
pold Zunz of Anhalt, likewise translated 
the Bible. Franz Rosenzweig, too, began 
to translate it. He wished to bring the 
Hebrew, in al! its fullness, into German 
speech. He aimed to render in German 
the rhythm, the melody, even the shape 
of the words. This translation was not 
an easily written book. It cannot be 
read in a few hours, since it demands 
laborious industry. One must bury one- 
self in it. But anyone who does so experi- 
ences that which the Bible says in its 
original Hebrew text. 

In the few years of his labour, Franz 
Rosenzweig drew many young adherents 
around him, and now they go the way 
he taught: first, the Law—and the Law 
is not rigid; in every age it must truly 
be not reformed, but, if one may use this 
differentiation of the word, must be re- 
formed, formed anew and rebuilt; and 
secondly, the Hebrew tongue, without 
which a Jew cannot live if he wishes to 
have any inner life. 

He taught this in two ways. For he 
also tried to translate Biblical stories, 
and especially the medieval legends, 
which he retold in the style of the 
Psalms. And possibly the finest things 
he wrote are—perhaps this sounds re- 
markable—the notes to his translation 
of the poems of Jehuda Halevi, the Jew- 
ish poet of Spain. He gave the best of 
his thought in these notes, he showed 
how the strength of the Bible lived on. 
And to live on means not simply to con- 
tinue, but to take on form again, to take 
on shape again, to seek and find further 
new expression. He sought to reveal the 


always new expression which the Bible 
found. 

He died young. His wife stood beside 
him, and without her his work would 
not have been possible; she was beside 
him as a true helper, who could even 
read the movement of his lips, when he 
could no longer speak; who enabled the 
movement of his hand to take on sig- 
nificance when he could hardly move 
his hand any more. And so he worked 
on to the end. 

And he experienced one last joy, if 
that, too, may be mentioned—since it is 
drawn from personal experience. A few 
days before his death he was informed 
that a great association of the Jews of 
Germany, numbering some 12,000 mem- 
bers, had resolved to acquire a copy of 
the first part of the Biblical translation 
to which he had devoted his life, his 
translation of the Pentateuch, for every 
one of its members. In one day 12,000 
copies were acquired. The spirit had 
been respected. That was the last joy in 
Franz Rosenzweig’s life. 

It was, indeed, his final joy. But when- 
ever one visited this man, who was grad- 
ually losing his capacity to control his 
limbs and to move his lips, one was 
astonished and filled with gratitude to 
see the happiness in the lines of his 
features. He had found his task: he had 
been able to begin a work. And he knew 
that no man can bring a work to an 
end; it is given him only to begin a 
work. 

Perhaps, if he had lived to see these 
present days, he might have taken to a 
book, which is entitled “The Book of 
Tears” (Sefer Hademaot) in which a 
writer of his day, Simon Bernfeld, gath- 
ered together the stories of the First 
Crusade and the suffering it brought to 
the Jewish communities. He would have 
read this “Book of Tears” and would 
have known: The spirit remains, and 
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from spirit comes the strength, the 
strength through which alone the Jewish 
people can live. 

He knew how close he was to the end. 
Death also was his daily risk; but he 
did not stop working. One may recall 
something which one of the seven sages 
of Greece, Bias of Priene, once said: 
“Try so to live as if you had a long life 
before you and only a short life before 
you.” That was how Franz Rosenzweig 
lived: he knew how near was his end, 
but he worked as if a long life lay be- 
fore him. 

He did not work for himself. He 
wished to work for his Jewish people and 
above all for the Jews of Germany. The 
rebirth which had taken place in him, 
and which he believed would quicken 
and then grow in so many others one 
day—he wished to serve that rebirth. He 
did not serve it in vain. From his Euro- 
pean and German thought he was 
brought to Judaism. With all that 


Europe and Germany gave him, he 
wished to enrich his Judaism, not in 
order to give it something new but to 
lend it new forms of expression. That 
was what he desired, and for that he 
lived. 

For this reason, he may be named 
side by side with Moses Mendelssohn, 
whom he resembled in so many respects; 
and together with Moses Hess, whom he 
did not resemble, but to whom he drew 
close in the motive of his life; side by 
side, too, with Walter Rathenau, who 
was a seeker; for he, Franz Rosenzweig, 
also sought. 

Walter Rathenau was not granted to 
find himself, to achieve his last end. A 
good providence, which tried him, en- 
sured it to Franz Rosenzweig. Before his 
life ended, he found himself, his task, 
his faith, and the knowledge of his faith. 
And so he will hold his place as long 
as there is a Jewish people, as long as 
there is a Jewish faith. 








SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 


Davhke. 


What a lovely name for a Jewish in- 
tellectual journal: Davke. (Put that 
word in your English translation-pipe 
and smoke it!) Its content is as well- 
chosen as its title. Published entirely 
in Yiddish in Buenos Aires three times 
a year, it sheds credit on its editors as 
well as on its reading public. To our 
knowledge there is no magazine in 
Hebrew, English, or any other language 
that could compete with it in terms of 
intellectual seriousness, felicity of style, 
or in its largely successful effort to con- 
tinue the best tradition of classical 
Jewish philosophy and theology. Thus 
it has dedicated special issues to ex- 
istentialist philosophy (Vol. 10, No. 
37/38, '59), to Moses Mendelssohn(ib., 
No. 39, including by way of example, 
an introduction to Mendelssohn's life 
and works by S. M. Estrin, an article 
on ‘“‘Mendelssohn’s Jewish and Non- 
Jewish Enlightenment,” the late Simon 
Rawidowicz’s “Mendelssohn’s Contro- 
versy with Lavater,” Ernst Cassirer on 
“The Idea of Religion in the Works 
of Lessing and Mendelssohn,” an essay 
by the editor of the journal, Suskovich, 
on “The Idea of the Immortalily of the 
Soul in the Works of Mendelssohn and 
in Modern Thinkers,” and some well- 
chosen Yiddish translations from Men- 
delssohn himself), another in honor of 
Nachman Krochmal (Vol. 8, No. 32, '57), 
and one in observance of the fortieth 
Yahrzeit of Hermann Cohen (Vol. 9, 
No. 33/34, °58). 

It will be noted that this Yiddish- 
language journal devotes a great deal of 
space to the inheritance of German- 
Jewish culture. (Cf. on the relationship 


between Eastern-European Jews and 
German Jewry the recent writings of 
S. Adler-Rudel: Ostjuden in Deutsch- 
land, Leo Baeck Institute, 1959, and 
“East European Jewish Workers in 
Germany,” Year-Book II, Leo Baeck In- 
stitute, 1957. They should cause some 
basic revisions in the stereotyped no- 
tions that prevail on this subject.) The 
attention paid by these guardians of 
the Eastern-European Jewish tradition 
to the products of German Jews be- 
comes particularly striking in the issue 
devoted to Hermann Cohen. So far as 
we know no one else commemorated the 
anniversary of this philosophical and 
Jewish giant, in Hebrew, German, or 
in English. (This writer is preparing 
an anthology of Cohen’s Jewish writ- 
ings with a systematic introduction, to 
be published by Meridian Books.) 

Yet it is fitting that Cohen should 
be honored by his Yiddishist friends. 
Many of his most ardent disciples and 
admirers were and are Eastern-Euro- 
pean Jews: the late Leo Rosenzweig 
compiled the sources for his famous 
posthumous work Religion of Reason 
from Jewish Sources; Samuel Atlas rep- 
resents Cohenianism at the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion these days; Aron Steinberg, 
brother of the late territoralist and 
former member of the Kerensky govern- 
ment and himself with the World Jew- 
ish Congress in London, contributes 
two important pieces to the Cohen-issue 
of Davke; Dimitry Gawronsky, later 
secretary to Kerensky and professor of 
philosophy in Switzerland and N.Y. 


(cf. his article on another Cohen-dis- 
ciple “Ernst Cassirer: His Life and His 
Works” in The Philosophy of Ernst 
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Cassirer, (Library of Living Philoso- 
phers) N.Y. '58), was regarded as one 
of his most brilliant students and au- 
thored an important book on mathe- 
matical philosophy in the spirit of 
Cohen. The last period of Cohen’s own 
life could be entitled “The Eastern- 
European Period”; in 1914 he made 
his triumphant and influential tour 
through Russian Jewry, and during the 
war he wrote frequently on behalf of 
Eastern-European Jewry. (Cf. “The Pol- 
ish Jew,” “On the Eastern-European 
Jewish Immigration,” etc., Juedische 
Schriften, Vol. Il). 

The Davke-number makes two im- 
portant contributions to our knowledge 
of Cohen’s tour in Russia. Steinberg 
writes about “Incidential Conversations 
in Hermann Cohen's School—Secular 
Coheniana.” (The flavor of the article 
is lost in English. By amusingly using 
talmudic and traditional Jewish termi- 
nology in describing the Marburg- 
school he brings out effectively the un- 
derlying Jewish character of these as- 
similated and self-consciously Western- 
European intellectuals. The original 
title, for example, is “Sichot Chulin 
deBe Hermann Cohen;” the subtitle is 
“Coheniana BeLa’as;” he speaks of the 
Jewish student-bodies at the universi- 
ties of Heidelberg and Marburg in 
those times as the bachurim of two 
competing yeshivot; Cohen gives his 
hechsher to technical philosophical 
books of which he approves; and he 
justifies the fact that he tells anecdotes 
about Cohen which he remembers by 
gens Avoda Zara: “Even the inci- 
ental conversations of the sages of the 
wise require study.” The analogy is 
valid. In an important lengthier ar- 
ticle in the same issue which magnifi- 
cently summarizes and evaluates Co- 
hen’s System, he points out that one of 
“the most interesting phenomena of 
modern philosophy” was the fact that 
the “Marburg-school” was not only a 
school of thought but also actually an 
informally organized group of friends 
who followed a system of division of 
philosophical labor under the guidance 
of their common teacher, quite in the 
ancient sense of the Greek academy. 


Therefore, personal contact constituted 
a significant element. Franz Rosenzweig, 
for example, talks more about incidents 
in Cohen’s life than about his doctrines 
in his famous “Introduction” to The 
Jewish Writings. One can follow the 
progress of intellectual tradition in and 
beyond this school through the formal 
dedications of its members’ books: Co- 
hen dedicates his Concept of Religion 
in the System of Philosophy to his dis- 
ciples—Rosenzweig addresses his first 
major publication Jt is Time to Cohen 
—Leo Strauss, now of the University of 
Chicago, first criticized Cohen's analy- 
sis of Spinoza in a review in Martin 
Buber’s Der Jude, and out of this grew 
a book on Spinoza’s_ Bible-criticism 
which he dedicated to Rosenzweig’s 
memory—and so it goes on. These are, 
indeed, the personal relations and 
Meises of the Chassidic tradition trans- 
lated into occidental terms.) 
Steinberg’s recollections, if they can 
be relied upon, explain two develop- 
ments in Cohen's life which have no- 
where else been properly elucidated. 
It has generally been stated that the 
purpose of Cohen's visit in Russia was 
to advocate to Jews and non-Jews im- 
provements in Jewish education. It 
turns out that this was only a cover. 
Actually what happened was that a group 
of leading Russian Jews felt that they 
ought to bring the most renowned 
Westernized, emancipated Jew, respect- 
ed by the non-Jewish world for his cul- 
tural accomplishments, to their coun- 
try in order to counteract the anti- 
Semitic propaganda which had clustered 
around the notorious Beilis-ritual-mur- 
der trial and in order to prove to the 
Russian people how advantageous it 
would be if the Jews in that country 
were also admitted to educational 
institutions. They, therefore, sent the 
leading Jewish business-man to Berlin 
to discuss their proposition with Cohen. 
The latter was at first frightened by 
the responsibility demanded of him. 
“Am I a Moses or Aaron to intercede 
with a new Pharoah?” he is reported to 
have replied, but eventually, of course, 
he consented. His tour proved a tri- 
umph. He was received and feted by 
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thousands wherever he went, Jews in 
their local synagogues in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Warsaw, Vilna, etc., as well as 
government-officials and academicians. 
To the Jews his presence among them 
was a real “Yomtov.” He, in turn, was 
tremendously impressed by the moral 
and intellectual life as well as by the 
religious devotion of the teeming 
masses of Eastern-European Jewry. Like 
many other German Jews of that time 
he felt that he had regained touch 
with the body of the Jewish people. In 
Warsaw he is quoted to have exclaimed: 
“These millions of brothers and sisters 
whose character has remained unaffected 
by the government's anti-Semitism have 
made me a renewed and strengthened 
Jew. Great is the God of Israel.” Stein- 
berg believes that the psychological ef- 
fects of this experience can be traced in 
Cohen's last, posthumous work with its 
re-emphasized Jewishness; he even spec- 
ulates that there was “no ritual-murder 
accusation after Beilis due to Hermann 
Cohen.” 

All the sources are mysteriously vague 
on the question why Cohen left the 
University of Marburg late in life to 
move to Berlin and there to devote him- 
self exclusively to Jewish intellectual 
endeavors. Steinberg claims that he took 
this action because the philosophical fac- 
ulty rejected his recommendation to ap- 
point his favorite disciple Gawronsky 
and because he felt, probably correctly, 
that this was due to Gawronsky’s Jewish- 
ness and his Socialist activities. Cohen 
himself, Steinberg reveals, had written 
to the Paris headquarters of the Inter- 
national Socialist Party with the request 
to release Gawronsky from his political 
tasks for the sake of his philosophical 
work which he regarded as much more 
important—though he was also an ar- 
dent socialist and had much sympathy 
with Russian revolutionary prepara- 
tions. (Cf. this writer’s “Hermann Co- 
hen’s Democratic Socialism,” HUCA 
XXVII.) The wry amusement with which 
this unique letter was received in Paris 
can be imagined. 

In connection with Cohen’s trip to 
Russia, Davke publishes an important, 


hitherto unknown, document. (One 
wonders where they got hold of it.) It 
is the profoundly moving and character- 
istic address of welcome which the rabbi 
of Moscow, Rabbi Jacob Maze, ex- 
tended to Cohen upon his arrival there. 
(R. Maze was himself one of the im- 
portant witnesses at the Beilis-trial.) In 
passionate words the speech heaps 
praises on Cohen for his philosophical 
and ethical achievements, and Maze 
demonstrates that he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Cohen’s difficult philo- 
sophical texts. Cohen’s philosophy is, 
above all, he declares, a philosophy of 
unity. Only Israel fights for unity in 
the world. Science requires unity; there- 
fore, science requires Judaism, unlike all 
other religions, to sustain it. Science 
teaches the spirituality and moral na- 
ture of God which Judaism proclaims. 
Like Judaism, science is concerned with 
society. All this Cohen has clarified pro- 
foundly in showing, through the me- 
dium of Kant the identity of scientific 
ethics with Jewish morality. “Oh Cohen- 
priest of science!,’”’ R. Maze concludes 
his apostrophe. 

But then, with equal passion and 
candor, R. Maze turns around and, in 
the name of Russian oppressed Jewry, 
argues and pleads against Cohen’s well- 
known anti-Zionism. “Az gib a kuk, rab- 
bi unser, du sogst as der gantzer beteit 
fun unzer volks-existenz is “nor un blois”’ 
das vershpreiten unser meshichischen 
idee in der groissen welt.” (One has to 
flavor this in the Yiddish.) But the Gen- 
tiles, even when they have accepted our 
Messianic ideal as in Christianity and 
Islam, turn around and persecute us. 
Furthermore, the very prophets whom 
you, Hermann Cohen, so revere, with 
one voice presage the return to Zion. 
Jeremiah said: “To you, the nations 
will come,”—not vice versa. Then again, 
does the doctrine of Jewish universal- 
ism contradict the doctrine of the holli- 
ness of the Land of Israel? No—there 
can be no Torah without Zion. And he 
climaxes his address with a powerful 
emotional and rhetorical coda: “The 
walls of the very synagogue in which we 
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are assembled and Abraham, the father 
of us all, proclaim: we are a people... 
Oh our teacher and rabbi, we love your 
great teachings, we and our children till 
the end of time. (The actual encomium 
along these lines is much longer and 
more laudatory.) But we want to add 
one doctrine to yours which is also 
prophetic: we want to return to our 
land... Like you, we believe that even- 
tually ‘wickedness will close her mouth, 
and all evil will vanish like smoke’ 
throughout the world. But first the peo- 
ple which disseminates this pure faith 
must be freed from its capitivity.”” And 
the importance of the survival of the 
Jewish nation also implies, of course, 
that Judaism teaches not only moral 
righteousness, as Cohen propounded, 
but also religious rites by means of 
which this people i is preserved. “We need 
rites and righteousness.” 

Steinberg, in the lengthy article in 
which he summarizes and evaluates Co- 
hen’s philosophical system, accomplishes 
two very important tasks. In the first 
place, he shows the philosophical and 
Jewish contemporaneous urgency of his 
thought. In the second place, he outlines 
not only the philosophical but also the 
Jewish validity of Cohenianism on the 
basis of Cohen’s philosophical works 
alone, disregarding entirely his Jewish 
writings and, above all, his last work, 
Religion of Reason. (He mentions these 
only in passing at the very end of the 
essay by way of completing the bibliog- 
raphy.) Now, this second achievement 
of Steinberg’s is significant beyond com- 
pare. As Franz Rosenzweig pointed out 
in his “Introduction” to The Jewish 
Writings, Cohen was and remains the 
only important thinker in the history of 
philosophy who in effect said that uni- 
versal, rational philosophy is impossible 
without Judaism, instead of making out 
of Judaism the embodiment of philo- 
sophical truth for Jews alone and not 
for men in general as is usually pro- 
posed—even as classic Christian philos- 
ophy, of course, constitutes not only a 
religious factor but also an indispens- 
able premise to philosophy itself. Rosen- 
zweig recognized this, as do others, but 
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he then proceeds to discard Cohen's uni- 
versal philosophy and, limiting himself 
to his Jewish writings, declares that 
Cohen's final theology transcends and 
partly contradicts his earlier system. 
This thesis of Rosenzweig’s has become 
accepted and silently taken for granted 
by virtually all contemporary Jewish 
theology. But, in the first place, it is 
a false thesis (as would have to be 
proved elsewhere), and it has done much 
anti-philosophical, “‘existentialist’’ dam- 
age to the cause of the revival of cur- 
rent Jewish philosphy in the classic tra- 
dition. By implication but unmistakably 
Steinberg counteracts this strong tend- 
ency. 

These are the three principles of Co- 
hen’s systematic philosophy which Stein- 
berg educes: 1) Rational thought must 
be completely unified. Therefore, there 
must not be and cannot be any “data” 
of the senses or any substantial reality 
independent of the senses, such as Kant’s 
noumena, which are not themselves 
products of reason, for they would rep- 
resent a dualistic, and, therefore, an- 
archistic element in the _ rationalistic 
monism for which Cohen strives. The 
data thus turn out to be the infinite 
hypothetical problems which reason sets 
for itself. Be it well understood that 
the “reason” of which Cohen speaks is 
the reason implicit in the actual prog- 
ress of science, not an individualistically 
conceived static entity. Another word 
for unity is system. All human reality 
and culture must be comprised in this 
system. To finish what Cohen could 
not finish, to establish a unified human 
culture is, then, the first task which 
we have inherited from the philosopher, 
Steinberg concludes. 

2) This task of cultural human unifi- 
cation is not only a concern of the 
specialized epistemologist. All cutural 
and moral viability depends on it, and 
it is, therefore, of concern to everyone 
committed to moral and _ intellectual 


progress. For reasons like this the Mar- 
burg-school undertook the tremendous 
job of re-examining and re-interpreting 
virtually all of cultural history, philos- 
ophy, science, 


literature, etc., even as 
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Cohen himself began an ambitious en- 
terprise of reformulating Jewish cultural 
history in the light of his philosophical 
premises. But scientific philosophy must 
always be the center of the cultural 
enterprise, for it uncovers the very prin- 
ciples upon which such a culture is 
founded,—it unifies, it gives meaning to 
the past and present of culture,—and 
thus it sets the direction for the further 
development of culture. Without the 
philosophical unity of culture not only 
culture itself but also the human being 
falls apart into senseless fragments. The 
pinnacle of culture is ethics. Through its 
morality, religion, especially Judaism, 
finds its place in ethics and through 
ethics in culture as a whole. “The idea 
of God,” finally, is the guarantor of the 
infinite realization of the goals of ethics 
in the history of mankind. (It is at this 
point that Steinberg’s omission of Ro- 
senzweig’s version of Cohen's later, pre- 
sumably revived doctrine of God be- 
comes important. He in effect says: Co- 
hen’s concept of God always remained 
philosophical and cultural and was not 
eventually transformed into a theologi- 
cal, existentialist doctrine.) Here, Stein- 
berg breaks into a panegyric of Cohen, 
as all who understand him are at one 
point or another driven to do: “From 
the deepest depths of his system he 
arises before our eyes; ‘as his name is 
so is he:’ with a German first-name but 
with an authentic sense of Judaism: 
the Cohen Hermann.” 

3) Steinberg then outlines Cohen's 
concept of God in some detail and 
stays strictly within the framework of 
his philosophical system, t.e. the pre- 
Rosenzweigian or pre-Religion-of-Rea- 
son concept. Cohen’s teaching and life 
could bear the title “Only reason and 
emphatically reason,’’ he emphasizes. Ju- 
daism, unlike Christianity, and all forms 
of pantheism, and stoicism, is the search 
for reason in history and culture. “To 
the world Cohen was a missionary of the 
truths of Judaism; to the Jews he was 
a . ey of reason and universal- 

" “Cohen was true to philosophy as 
4 y & Jew is true to the faith of our 
fathers, and to Judaism he was true as 


a real philosopher must be true to the 
truths he has found. He was Jewishly 
committed to philosophy and _philo- 
sophically committed to Judaism.” 

The last lesson of such an orienta- 
tion in present-day terms Steinberg then 
summarizes in these words, perhaps with 
some of the reservations about current 
Jewish trends induced by his Yiddishist, 
socialist, enlightenment background: 
“We need Jewish tradition to connect 
us with our own past and future. 
Jewish national education must be built 
on super-national, humanistic princi- 
ples. . . Cohen rightly strove all his 
life for a broadening of the Jewish in- 
tellectual horizons and, at the same 
time, for a new strengthening of the 
Jewish will to live and fight.” 

The Cohen-issue of Davke contains a 
ereat deal more worthwhile material: 
a general introduction to Cohen's life 
and works by S. M. Estrin, a biographi- 
cal sketch of Cohen by Heinrich Riegner 
(the German original of this essay can 
now be found in Bulletin, Leo Baeck 
Institute, "59, No. 7), previously well- 
known pieces by Buber and Klatzkin 
in Yiddish translations, essays by S. 
Kaplan and B. Seligman on Cohen's phj- 
losophy of Judaism, and one by the 
editor of the journal on his epistemol- 
ogy. 

To give an idea of the versatile in- 
tellectual interests expressed, in Davke, 
the editor’s study of “Krochmal’s The- 
ory of Historical Cycles” in the Kroch- 
mal-issue can be cited. It is no terribly 
profound study, and it misses several 
of the important questions that must be 
asked with respect to this aspect of 
Krochmal’s philosophy of history, but 
the mere fact that problems such as 
this can be dealt with at some length, 
with considerable seriousness, and with 
valid intellectual pretensions before a 
non-speci alized public is itself highly en- 
couraging. Suskovics first surveys briefly 
the history of cyclical theories and right- 
ly points out that Jewish philosophies 
of history have typically disregarded the 
unrepeatability-feature of history. What 
has happened always happens again, not 
because of any cyclical notions but be- 
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cause eternity is comprised within time. 
Thus, “Sinai in Jewish tradition has 
no past;” it happens again every day. 
Krochmal’s historical consciousness for 
the first time introduces the element of 
novelty into the history of human na- 
ture and into the nature of Jewish na- 
tional history. The laws according to 
which history unrolls are not logical 
laws, as they would have been for the 
scholastics, but historical, temporal ones, 
and they do not defy the historical sov- 
ereignty of God precisely because they 
are the means wherewith God exercises 
His sovereignty. (Here he makes some 
unnecessary and invalid comparisons be- 
tween Krochmal and Maimonides.) The 
author then surveys briefly the history 
of cyclical theories since Krochmal, 
Spengler, Toynbee, etc. He concludes 
with some entirely correct judgments of 
his own: “Historical cycles are pure fic- 
tion.” History and nations are not bio- 
logical organisms, the premise on which 
all cyclical theories are based. (The 
dangers inherent in this biologism 
should be stated more fully.) And when 
Krochmal replaced the outmoded Jew- 
ish views of history with his cyclical 
theory, he merely substituted a new 
mythology for the old. Finally, and here 
apparently his humanistic, Yiddishistic 
bias comes to the fore, he asks what the 
“absolute spirit” which is supposed to 
be the God of Israel, in contrast with 
the partial spirits which the nations of 
the world have accepted as their gods, 
is supposed to be. Whatever it is,—and 
he had paid too little attention in the 
body of the article to the special nature 
which Krochmal attributes to Jewish 
history,—why should other nations not 


be able to acquire a share in this “ab- 
solute spirit?” 

Much of the Jewish and general criti- 
cism that has been leveled at Toynbee, 
valid as well as invalid, has missed the 
crucial point entirely by concentrating 
on various individual pieces of historical 
interpretation in which Toynbee has en- 
gaged instead of analyzing the funda- 
mental historical theories, above all the 
cyclical theory, on which they are 
founded. A new study of Krochmal by 
Jews could be helpful to this end, and 
the courage to be fundamentally criti- 
cal of him as Suskovich is would be a 
pre-requisite to such a study. But some 
questions would have to be asked which 
Suskovich apparently has not thought 
of yet: what was Krochmal’s view of 
the third cycle in which he believed 
he and we are living—is it the final one, 
or is it to be succeeded by others? Un- 
less one is prepared to be a Hegelian 
dogmatist, how is the “absolute spirit” 
that dwells in Israel to be philosophi- 
cally deduced? If the ‘absolute spirit” 
indeed explains the history of Israel, 
what consequences would flow from this 
for the relationship between Israel and 
the nations, Jewish history and world- 
history? Can there even be such rela- 
tions? Krochmal nowhere explains how 
Israel manages to survive the periodic 
descents at the end of each cycle other 
than to fall back on “Providence.” 
(Toynbee has a more convincing theory 
for this doctrine.) 

Yet, it should be said again, in what 
other semi-popular magazine can such 
questions even be asked? Our strong re- 
commendation: subscribe to Davke. 
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“AN OLD READER OBJECTS” 


Jerusalem, 24 December 1959 


I am an old reader of your quarterly, 
and from time to time, I come across 
an expression that seems to me, as a Jew, 
to strike a jarring note. You refer to the 
Bible as the “Old Testament”. I know 
that the Christians have a “New Testa- 
ment” and they distinguish between the 
“New Testament” and the “Old”, but I 
was not aware that even Jews, writing 
for Jews, have an “Old ‘Testament’”— 
a term which implies that there is also 
a “New Testament”. Is this not a sign of 
unconscious spiritual assimilation? In 
any case, this expression, appearing in 
a Jewish publication meant for Jews, 
is rather a strange one. I have every 
respect for the Christians, who believe 
in the two Testaments, but how did this 
expression find its way into a Jewish 
publication called Judaism? 

D. BEN-GURION 
Jerusalem, Israel 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister: 

We appreciate your letter of Decem- 
ber 24, 1959 and have taken careful 
note of your objection to the use of the 
term “Old Testament” in the pages of 
Judaism. We are aware, of course, that 
for Jews the term bears an unacceptable 
implication, but writing in English 
within the framework of accepted Eng- 
lish usage, all other possible terms con- 
note, in some measure, the same un- 
acceptable implication or involve a de- 
gree of ambiguity. 

The term “Bible” or “Holy Scrip- 
tures” in the ambience of Western 
culture denotes both the Scriptures of 
Jews and Christians. On the other hand, 
Hebrew Bible or Hebrew Scriptures 
could properly mean the Hebrew text 
as distinguished from its translation, 


though the author’s reference may be 
to a standard translation. 

This may be “unconscious assimila- 
tion” but that it is spiritual in charac- 
ter we deny as fervently and as properly 
as you would deny the charge that the 
use of the date (December 24, 1959) on 
the official stationery of the Prime Min- 
ister of the State of Israel betokens an 
affirmative attitude towards the spirit- 
ual significance of the birth of the found- 
er of Christianity. 

Would you take umbrage if a Jew, 
writing in Hebrew, were to use the term 
Berit Chadashah (New Testament)? 
Would that, too, betoken “unconscious 
spiritual assimilation”, and indicate that 
the writer accepts, albeit unconsciously, 
the Christian view as to the relationship 
between the “Old” and the “New’’? The 
answer, it seems to me, is obvious. 


‘THEODORE FRIEDMAN 
Managing Editor, Judaism 


Jerusalem, 4 Shevat, 5720, 
February 2, 1960 

I received your letter in connection 
with the term “Old Testament”. I am 
pleased that you answered me in He- 
brew, but your reply does not meet my 
objection. If you are concerned lest the 
term “Bible” be interpreted as includ- 
ing “New Testament’—and I do not be- 
lieve that a Jewish reader would so un- 
derstand it—then it is possible to use the 
term “Our Bible” or simply the “He- 
brew Bible”, since the “New Testament” 
was written in Greek, but the phrase 
“Old Testament” used by a Jew when 
speaking to Jews, involves a “desecra- 
tion of the Name”. 

It would be a matter of regret to me 
if you do not publish my comments in 
your quarterly. 

D. Ben Gurion 


Jerusalem, Israel Prime Minister 
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“ZIONISM MISINTERPRETED” 


Rabbi Monford Harris’ essay on “The 
Bifurcated Life’, which appeared in the 
Spring issue of Judaism is unquestion- 
ably a most valuable contribution to an 
understanding of the differences be- 
tween Jewish and Christian thought. 

Unfortunately, the sound scholarship 
and penetrating insight maintained 
throughout the essay in dealing with 
theological matters are marred by the 
closing remarks on Zionism. In stating 
that Zionism “suggested removing 
the Jews from the midst of the nations 
and recreating them in the image of 
the nations’, the author ignores the 
basic teachings of the Zionist theoreti- 
cians. To state further that the Zionist 
solution “would dissolve our very 
uniqueness” is a tragic distortion of the 
teachings of the architects of Zionism 
for nearly a century. Beginning with 
Moses Hess through Smolenskin, Achad 
Ha’am, Gordon and Brenner, Zionism 
was postulated as a return of the Jew- 
ish people to conditions conducive to 
its creative revival as a unique spiritual 
and cultural entity. This conception was 
shared by numerous ideologists ranging 
from the Orthodox mystic, Rabbi Kook, 
to the secular socialist Nachman Syrkin. 

The very appeal of the Zionist ideal 
firing the imagination of young people 
throughout the Jewish world was in- 
duced by its Messianic aspirations in 
restoring to the Jewish people the func- 
tion of changing that very ‘image of 
the nations” in its socio-economic, spir- 
itual and psychological dimensions. The 
Zionist dream was further nourished by 
the hope that others would eventually 
be inspired to follow the example of 
Israel reconstituted and purified in its 
homeland. 

What Martin Buber, (in the most re- 
cent issue of Commentary) ascribes to 
the first modern Zionist thinker, Moses 
Hess, “the one great hope, the moral 
social hope, the hope of the unity of 
man” has been affirmed by the intellec- 
tual pioneers of the movement right to 
the present day. True, Berdichevsky and 
others of lesser stature may have ex- 
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pounded a nationalism designed to re- 
create the Jewish people “in the image 
of the nations’; but these were lone 
cries not in harmony with the authentic 
and authoritative voices, a fact dem- 
onstrated by the affinity of the few pres- 
ent day “Canaanites” in Israel for these 
early dissenters. 

Thus, the very bifurcation of Dia- 
spora life with its intellectual and psy- 
chological dichotomies, demands the 
Zionist response. The fact that this has 
not been fully attained in Israel as yet, 
is a specious argument in the light of 
the magnitude of the problem and the 
short run of the attempted solution. 

Rabbi Harris, in his rather glib gen- 
eralizations on Zionism, has . misinter- 
preted the message, which has struck 
such a responsive chord in the heart of 
Jewry. In addition, he has annexed an 
unworthy epilogue to an otherwise bril- 
liant an: alysis. 

GERSHON WINER 
Baldwin, N.Y. 


“THE ZEALOTS IN THE FIRST 
CENTURY” 

Your readers must be as bored by this 
ridiculous controversy as | am. Might | 
suggest that they glance again at the 
original correspondence in your columns, 
and take down Thackeray's translation 
of Josephus in the Loeb Classics to 
which Mr. Kitowsky refers, and they will 
find: 

I—That as I said, Thackeray has no 
note to The Jewish Wars 11.564, even 
though he has one to 11.563 on the pre- 
vious page. 
IiI—In The Jewish Wars ii.444 Thack- 
eray renders the word zelotas by a 
noun, not as Mr. Kitowsky asserts by 
an adjective. 
111—Professor Zeitlin’s original state- 
ment, that Josephus employs the term 
‘zealot’ for the first time in The Jew- 
ish Wars ii.22.1 (i.e., 651) is thus in- 
accurate. 

I am not asking anyone to believe 
me, but to take the books and see for 
themselves, and I beg the Editors of 


Judaism and Mr. Kitowsky (my commu- 
nication to whom on the subject re- 
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mains undelivered), as well as Profes- 
sor Zeitlin, to let me get on with my 
work. 
Ceci, RoTH 
Oxford, England 
(We now put a period to this running 
debate as far as the columns of Judaism 
are concerned. However, at Professor 
Roth’s request—addressed to our readers 
generally—we have checked the passages 
cited. Our inspection indicates that his 
references to Thackeray are accurate.— 


T. F.) 


“OBJECTIVITY AND THE COM- 
PARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGION” 


I shall be grateful for the hospitality 
of your pages in order to comment on 
some of Mr. Cain’s reactions to my 
review-essay in the Fall issue of 1959. 

In my review of Wach’s The Compara- 
tive Study of Religion 1 left no doubt 
that what I objected to was not so much 
the book as its title—or rather the in- 
congruence of the two. Had the book 
been entitled “A Theological Introduc- 
tion to Comparative Religion” I should 
have considered the title fair and the 
execution satisfactory. Mr. Cain, how- 
ever, thinks differently. Were I con- 
vinced that Mr. Cain was right and that 
e.g. the Wach of Religionswissenschaft 
represents an early stage whereas the 
outlook underlying the volume under 
review gives us the “mature” Wach as 
it were, then my strictures would have 
been a great deal harsher. 

As for Comparative Religion, Mr. 
Cain assures me that “there ain‘t no 
such animal”. Let me assure Mr. Cain 
that the animal is alive and kicking, 
and that a good many people are riding 
it fairly competently. I agree with Mr. 
Cain that a scholar should start from 
where and what he is. But to me this 
can only mean that he must realize his 
limitations as a specialist in one par- 
ticular branch or method of studies. In 
other words, he must know when to 
apply to his colleagues for criticism or 
information. But this has nothing what- 
soever to do with his religious commit- 
ments (if any). If in your study you hap- 


pen to concentrate on individuals (e.g. 
psychoanalysis), then you will obviously 
want to play safe and submit your work 
to the scrutiny of a sociologist, an his- 
torian etc. It certainly does not mean, 
as Mr. Cain thinks it does, that you 
have to stress the function of the church 
or the community because it is an as- 
pect “which those of us who are extreme 
individualists and _ spiritualists would 
otherwise neglect’. He who would 
“otherwise neglect’ will not enter the 
kingdom of Comparative Religion. 

It goes without saying that the student 
of religion will also turn to the profes- 
sional philosopher for instruction and 
enlightenment. For instead of pontificat- 
ing what Comparative Religion is or 
should be, the philosopher might well 
help the student of religion in some of 
his specific perplexities. 1 mentioned one 
such perplexity and regret that Mr. Cain 
did not see fit to take up my point. In- 
stead, he merely asserted that I showed 
“a basic misunderstanding” of Wach’s 
thought and then went off into a lec- 
ture on “understanding”. Perhaps I may 
be permitted to quote myself on the 
subject of “understanding”: 


“As an independent science Compara- 
tive Religion is by definition a matter 
of “understanding” in the sense in 
which the German philosophers since 
Dilthey described Verstehen as the 
specific method of the Humanities 
or Geisteswissenschaften. ‘“Under- 
standing” is the business of the Com- 
parative Religionist to the extent that 
he desires more than merely collect 
... facts. The formal and methologi- 
cal implications of “understanding”, 
especially as applied to the study of 
religions, have been worked out by 
van der Leeuw and others, and the 
type of study connected with it is 
known by the name of Phenomenol- 
ogy of Religion. Real compre- 
hension is always more than an ex- 
ternal relation to an object of knowl- 
edge. If there is any difference be- 
tween the physicist’s description of the 
behaviour of a falling apple or comet 
and the discussion by a student of the 
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“human” i.e. anthropological sciences 
of, say, patterns of suicide or reac- 
tions to the “numinous”’, then it can 
only be this: the latter always requires 
the “experiencing” of the phenom- 
enon studied, in order to comprehend 
its structure and essence. In van der 
Leeuw’s words, it requires the ‘inser- 
tion of the phenomenon into our own 
life”. This is easier said than done, but 
then, one humanity rather than one 
world seems to be the tacit assump- 
tion of the whole risky business of 
“understanding”. Comparative 
Religion is like every other anthropo- 
logical study, only more so. 


(The Hilbert Journal, vol. 58, p. 32) 
But this method of “comprehension” 
has nothing whatsoever in common with 
Husserl’s phenomenological method, in 
spite of superficial resemblances due to 
epoche, suspension of judgment, “brack- 
eting” etc. The use of identical words 
for different things only breeds—as bred 
it has—confusion and the late G. van 
der Leeuw too was guilty of promoting 
it. 

It is definitely wrong to say that I 
consider the view “that the history of 
religions is the history of faith” etc. 
to be a scandal to the scientist of re- 
ligion. It is nothing of the sort—as little 
as is the similar view that the history 
of Israel, or of paganism or of what- 
ever else is a praeparatio evangelica. 
These are all perfectly legitimate theo- 
logical or philosophical views and as 
such of interest to the historian of re- 
ligion. I merely object to their masque- 
rading as science of religion. 


In conclusion I should like to repeat 
with the greatest possible emphasis that 
Comparative Religion is a thoroughly 
disinterested science—whatever the psy- 
chological or moral reasons that cause 
scholars to study it. It may be true that 
“cold, grey eyes see nothing”, but this 
truism is not only so obvious as to be 
almost meaningless, but it is also com- 
pletely irrelevant to Comparative Re- 
ligion, precisely because it applies to 
every sphere of life and a fortior to 
every sphere of study. My colleagues in 
the Departments of Botany or Geology 
never seem to look at their tissues or 
rock formations with “cold, grey eyes”, 
but, on the contrary, with rapt fascina- 
tion. And yet they would staunchly 
maintain that their respective sciences, 
to be scientific, must be “detached”, 
“aesthetic” and whatever similar names 
you want to call them. This truth is ad- 
mitted even by army commands inter- 
ested (practically) in nuclear physics 
and by Colonial Offices interested (prac- 
tically) in social anthropology. One 
would like to think that it could also 
be admitted by ideologists and norma- 
tive thinkers interested in Comparative 
Religion. Like the Scots preacher who 
was asked about sin, I too should an- 
swer if questioned about my attitude to 
head-hunting (an important and pro- 
foundly religious activity!) “I’m agin it”. 
But this answer would be given in a 
strictly private capacity and without ref- 
erence to Comparative Religion. 


R. J. Zwt WERBLOWSKY 
Hebrew University 
Jerusalem, Israel 
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Le Dernier des Justes, (The Last of The 
Just) by André Schwarz-Bart, Editions 
Du Seuil, Paris, 1959, 346 pp. 


Both widely hailed and vitriolically 
attacked in France, André Schwarz- 
Bart's controversial prize-winning novel 
is truly a remarkable and, in some ways, 
an original book though by no means 
an entirely satisfying one. It is a novel 
which is deeper in conception than it 
proves deep in execution; moreover, its 
sum total of excellent parts does not 
lead to an equally excellent whole. 

Not the least remarkable fact about 
this book is its thirty-one year old au- 
thor. Schwarz-Bart was born in the Lor- 
raine city of Metz, the son of very poor 
Polish immigrants. His father who had 
considerable rabbinic training in Poland 
sought to pass along its spirit to his 
seven children. Their poverty was such 
that André could not even attend ele- 
mentary school with any regularity. 
When war intervened it brought in its 
wake the usual heartbreak: flight, ar- 


rest, escape, separation from family, 
guardianship of surviving children 


(when he, himself, was not yet fifteen), 
a seaman’s apprenticeship aboard a traw- 
ler, renewed arrest, clandestine employ- 
ment on a farm and, following the Lib- 
eration, service in the French Army. 
Then seventeen, with only two brothers 
and one sister surviving, Schwarz-Bart 
strove to educate himself, while work- 
ing nine hours a day in a factory. He 
began with 5th and 6th grade readers, 
graduated to mysteries, and one day 
picked up Crime and Punishment be- 
lieving it to be a mystery. According to 
an interview in L’Express, this book was 
a revelation for him. He read more in- 
tensively than ever, finally gaining ad- 
mission to the Sorbonne. Only two weeks 
of university experience disillusioned 


him enough to want to return to the 
factory. He began to write, “to com- 
municate almost anything.” After an- 
other year he returned to the Sorbonne, 
successfully this time. He wrote Le Der- 
nier des Justes over a four year span, re- 
writing it five times in all. 

The biography, of course, is remark- 
able enough. What is even more strik- 
ing is that a virtually self-educated man 
should have written perhaps the most 
ambitious Jewish novel of our time. 
For Schwarz-Bart’s book is of exceptional 
scope and sweep, encompassing the 
whole last millennium of Jewish his- 
tory and fitting it snugly into the old 
legend of the Lamed Vav. Because 
Schwarz-Bart believes that there is no 
Jewish existence independent of relli- 
gion, the framework of the legend also 
enables him to give his novel the de- 
sired religious-ethical base. The first of 
the Just Men is Rabbi Yom Tov Levy 
of York in England who is promised 
that a certain number of his descend- 
ants shall also be Just Men; the last 
is Ernie Levi of Germany and France 
whose terrifying existence constitutes the 
longest and best unit of the novel. Be- 
tween the first and the last Lamed Vav 
are numerous others, nearly all of whom 
die a violent death at Christian hands. 
There can be little doubt that Schwarz- 
Bart wants the onus of Jewish suffering 
to rest heavily and squarely on Chris- 
tian shoulders. In this he reflects, of 
course, the thinking of the French his- 
torian Jules Isaac and in its devil-may- 
care approach, his novel is reminiscent 
of Isidore Isou’s L’Aggrégation d’un 
Hom et d’un Messie. Only where Isou 
wrote aggressively, even offensively about 
Christian guilt, Schwarz-Bart’s anger, 
though no less real, is constrained, sub- 
dued and even a little bit sad. Perhaps 
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his statement concerning the year of 
Hitler’s advent to power suggests his 
inner mood and thinking: “It was the 
year 1933 after the coming of Jesus, the 
beautiful messenger of the impossible 
love.” 

On the philosophical level Schwarz- 
Bart's fusion of the Jewish historic des- 
tiny and the religious-ethical founda- 
tions of Judaism is achieved more suc- 
cessfully than on the literary plane. In 
a sense, the very strengths of ‘the novel— 
its broad Jewish interests, vast syntheses 
and daring originality—become liabili- 
ties in terms of good fiction. It is ques- 
tionable that a novel of this range could 
have been brought off successfully even 
in more experienced hands. Schwarz- 
Bart's still inexperienced pen has done 
exceptionally well, but has not eschewed 
the pitfalls inherent in the scope. The 
novel is somewhat episodic, at times dis- 
turbingly thin, and no sooner is the 
reader “engrossed i n the destiny of one 
character than the author’s scheme calls 
for the introduction of another. Yet, 
in the latter half of the book there are 
characters who are living and strongly 
individualistic. The young M: irdochée 
and Judith in Poland, Benjamin in Ger- 
many, and Ernie—Schwarz-Bart’'s real 
hero—are superbly delineated. Many of 
the others, including the aged Mardo- 
chée and Judith, are stock characters of 
Jewish fiction, representing ideas and 
types. 

Some of the pages are gems of Jewish 
writing. The inner turmoil of the young 
Ernie, manhandled in the streets be- 
cause his forebears killed Christ and in 
class because he belongs to a despicable 
race, is poignantly described as is his 
suicide attempt. The love story of Ernie 
and the crippled Golda in a Paris vir- 
tually judenrein is perhaps the most 
touching ever written. Ernie’s voluntary 
entrance into the death camp, to be 
with his beloved, is entirely credible de- 
spite its romantic-heroic quality. But 
alongside the tenderness within Jewish 
an unfriendly Christian outside. Wheth- 
er the episode stems from the twelfth, 
families lies the perennial confiict with 
the sixteenth or twentieth century, the 


same basic enemy appears, though his 
garment has changed with the times. 
Schwarz-Bart has surely conceived in this 
one novel the largest number of overt 
acts of anti-Semitism ever accumulated 
in a single volume of fiction. The setting 
may be medieval England, turn of the 
century Poland, or a later Germany and 
France; the motive may be religious, 
economic or racial—the roles of perse- 
cutor and victim are the same though 
the methods of persecution become more 
scientific. Schwarz-Bart who can laugh 
at Jewish folkways and absurdities as 
he can at Christian anti-Semitism re- 
lates a most amusing scene. When Ernie 
worked on the farm, hiding from the 
Nazis, he was hospitably received into 
the home and bed of his French land- 
lady. Several months later she discovered 
he was a Jew. While continuing their 
relationship, she now insisted he move 
from her room to the stable since her 
imprisoned husband could not bear the 
thought of a Jew occupying his nightly 
abode. 

Schwarz-Bart has been accused of plag- 
iarizing entire lines and even para- 
graphs. He frankly admits that, in writ- 
ing the gas-chamber scenes, he was not 
concerned with either literature or orig- 
inality. With events so stark, so brutal, 
so naked, the imagination has to give 
way to the document. The same spirit 
of direct personal participation perme- 
ates the whole book, creating at times 
the impression of an historical rather 
than literary account. When the promi- 
nent novelist Jean Giono, of the Gon- 
court Academy, refused to vote for Le 
Dernier des Justes as the laureate novel 
because he did not consider it literature, 
he was wrong and very wrong. Despite 
its intellectual purposes and frame, this 
is a book from the heart, a sincere book 
in which the sense of personal presence 
and participation is so strong as to make 
an imagined event seem a close and real 
one. As a powerful reminder of the Jew- 
ish historic situation, in all its beauty 
and all its ugly perils, this novel has had 
few equals; for the American Jew to 


whom this past has often seemed both 
remote and foreign, the book—soon to 
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be published in English by Atheneum— 
should be especially important. 


LOTHAR KAHN 
Central Connecticut State College 
New Britain, Conn. 


The original French version of the 
book reviewed above is available at the 
Libraire des Francaise, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


A People and Its Faith: Essays on Jews 
and Reform Judaism in a Changing 
Canada, edited by Albert Rose, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, Toronto, Canada, 
1959, 204 pp. 


In honor of its own one-hundredth 
birthday, Holy Blossom Congregation in 
loronto has reversed the usual practice 
of receiving presents, and has, instead, 
offered the reading public a generous 
birthday gift, in the form of this splen- 
did book of essays. It is an extraordinary 
gift. On the one hand, it is largely a 
home-made work, being the product of 
Holy Blossom people, of Torontonians, 
or of those who have been close to the 
ongregation. On the other hand, it is a 
skilled, professional collection of high 
quality, full of interest and instruction. 

The editor of these essays, Mr. Albert 
Rose, is to be congratulated for giving 
us a series of well-written themes which 
are arranged in such a way as to have 
continuity and relevance to the interest 
of readers living in a twentieth century 
democratic culture. 

One might well have expected that an 
anniversary volume celebrating the hun- 
dredth milestone of an important Re- 
form congregation would be of such a 
tone as to be essentially local in interest. 
And yet this volume, though it deals 
with the history of a Toronto temple 
and the community in which it has be- 
come a popular religious force, is so 
constructed as to bear broad significance. 
For, whatever local subject matter the 
book contains is related to the wide pan- 
orama of modern Jewry; while at the 
same time, it deals with the universalities 
of Jewish life in our time. The only as- 
pect of the collection which might be 


called local is that one would have to 
go far to find another congregation that 
might set about the task of composing 
a series of essays with such craftsman- 
ship and understanding. 

In his introduction, Mr. Rose tells us 
with modesty that the book is not a his- 
tory of the Jewish community in one 
part of Canada, nor an exposition of 
Reform Judaism nor a consideration of 
modern Jewish problems, nor is it any 
one of several other ambitious subjects 
which he lists. Nevertheless, it is some- 
thing of all these things. For if a reader 
wants to learn something about trends 
in the development of Reform Judaism, 
of the strands that go to make up the 
fabric of present-day Jewish thought, 
or of the religious influences that have 
helped to give rise to the Third Hebrew 
Commonwealth in Israel, or of the back- 
ground of a North American congrega- 
iton, or of theological, sociological and 
psychological considerations that are the 
concern of a contemporary Jewish tem- 
ple, he will find them all dealt with in 
this collection. It is a short but illumi- 
nating introduction to many major sub- 
jects of Jewish interest. 

In its History Section, Professor Ger- 
ald Craig of the University of Toronto 
tells us something about the developing 
Canadian scene in which the Toronto 
Jewish community and Holy Blossom 
rose to its present strength. He makes 
a point of contrasting the “granting in 
1832 of full political rights to Jews in 
the British North American colonies” 
with the fact that it was not until 1858, 
that Jews could sit in the British House 
of Commons”. The settling of Jews in 
the climate of an emerging Canadian 
democracy was haphazard, but, once 
planted there, the settlers acquired a 
firm and abiding loyalty to their new 
nationality. Professor Craig says that, 
“at one time it was largely an accident 
whether a Central European Jew came 
to the United States or to Canada; but 
his son or grandson was a self-conscious 
Canadian patriot who had fought in 
Canada’s wars and looked at the world 
through Canadian spectacles”. 

Ben Kayfetz, an official of the Cana- 
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dian Jewish Congress, writes about the 
Jews of Toronto. He describes how the 
early settlers from the United Kingdom, 
the United States, the Rhineland, Ba- 
varia and the old Hapsburg Empire 
laid the foundation of the community 
that was eventually to be dominated by 
Jews from Eastern Europe. From what 
he calls “one dimensional” beginnings, 
the Jewish community of Toronto, along 
with its major Reform temple, slowly 
took on “many colourings and divergen- 
cies of later years”. “This gradualness 
in Holy Blossom also had the effect of 
helping to absorb the socio-cultural dif- 
ferences between West and East Euro- 
pean Jews”. Holy Blossom’s rabbis used 
to come from London, but after 1920 
the congregation affiliated with the Un- 
ion of American Hebrew Congregations 
and, along with its new Reform orienta- 
tion, the temple, writes Mr. Kayfetz, “at- 
tained a status of total independence of 
either the United States or Great Brit- 
ain”. And this same quality of inde- 
pendence has grown to be a major char- 
acteristic of the whole of Canadian Jew- 
ish life. 

Sidney Schipper, a business man who 
is Vice-President of the Temple gives 
us a lucid story of Holy Blossom’s de- 
velopment through the years. 

The rabbi of the _ congregation, 
Rabbi Abraham Feinberg, presents an 
excellent essay, written with distinction, 
on the purposes and principles of a 
modern liberal synagogue. “In a series 
of concentric circles,” writes Rabbit 
Feinberg, “the vineyard of Holy Blos- 
som’s husbanding expands to the far 
horizons; nothing human is alien to it. 
The centre, however, is the alineated 
individual wrestling with the complexity 
and loneliness of modern life, harried by 
personal dilemmas, asking for an an- 
swer and anchorage.” Rabbi Feinberg’s 
statement is as comforting as it is skill- 
ful, for it is good to know that institu- 
tions in Jewish life, such as Holy Blos- 
som Temple are moving in a direction 
that is true both to the moral quality 
of historic Judaism and to the spiritual 
needs of to-day. 

Two essays of outstanding merit in 


the book are offered by Emil Facken- 
heim and Aaron Kammerling. Both of 
these writers are rabbis, the former is 
a Professor of Philosophy, and the latter 
is Hillel Director at the University of 
Toronto. Their statements deal with 
what may be regarded as the central 
ideas for synagogue members of our day. 
Professor Fackenheim and Rabbi Kam- 
merling concern themselves with reli- 
gious thought. In his few brilliant pages, 
Emil Fackenheim says that “the mod- 
ern expulsion of God from the human 
world made Jewish existence problem- 
atic’. But he concludes that, “after two 
hundred years of fruitless probing the 
conclusion ought to be obvious. The 
‘Jewish problem’ as a problem of self- 
definition, is insoluble. Jewish existence 
cannot be understood without reference 
to a living God. And the Jew of to-day 
who persists in regarding Jewish sur- 
vival as a duty either persists in some- 
thing unintelligible or else postulates, 
however, unconsciously, the possibility of 
a return to faith in a living God.” 

In describing what he calls the reli- 
gious roots of the State of Israel, Rabbi 
Kammerling takes account of those Is- 
raelis whose secular position has given 
pause to many Jewish religionists. He 
cites the view of the late Chief Rabbi 
Kook who believed in the virtue of dif- 
ference when he reminded us that the 
High Priest could enter the Holy of 
Holies in the Temple only on the Day 
of Atonement after making the most 
elaborate preparations, but the builders 
and masons could enter it any time to 
carry out repairs to the fabric. His essay 
is as instructive as it is engaging. 

Jacob Weinstein and Ferdinand Isser- 
man concern themselves with aspects of 
Reform Judaism, and Lou Silberman 
examines the ideas of those thinkers who 
have attempted to make Judaism rele- 
vant to our time. Albert Rose, the edi- 
tor, examines the threats to their free- 
dom that Jewish, and other minority 
groups, have encountered in the com- 
munity—and he describes the role Holy 
Blossom has played in meeting these 
threats. His interesting presentation at- 
tests to the contribution that has been 
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made by the Temple to the cause of 
freedom. 

There is also an essay on the merits 
of combining “Psychology and Reli- 
gion”. Notwithstanding the author's 
claims, one is led to believe that the 
alliance between rabbis and psychologi- 
cal counseling is fraught with danger 
and can spell disaster for the lives of 
innocent people in need of help, be- 
cause of the technical inadequacy of 
ministers in the highly complicated field 
of mental therapy. 

All in all, the book is excellent, and 
it might well serve as an example of how 
congregations can advance the cause of 
Torah by giving relevance to traditional 
values and sharing their ideas with 
others through publications as hand- 
some as this one. 

SHOLOME MICHAEL GELBER 
Vew York, N.Y. 


Prophetic Faith in Isaiah, by Sheldon H. 
Blank, Harper & Bros., New York, N.Y., 
1958, pp. 241. 

Dr. Sheldon Blank writes in the Fore- 
ward that his book is neither a survey 
nor a commentary but “an effort to find 
meaning in the parts of the Book of 
Isaiah.”” The goal is as commendable as 
it is novel. English speaking Jewry has, 
in general, little to nourish it by way 
of expository writing on the Bible; on 
the book of Isaiah it has nothing of 
merit. And if a Jewish scholar comes 
along, equally at home in critical and 
traditional exegesis, particularly on the 
prophets, we have every right to antici- 
pate much from his labors. 

It is only because expectations run 
high that the let-down is so keen: Dr. 
Blank’s tracing of faith in Isaiah is nei- 
ther wholly clear nor wholly true. How 
is this possible considering that the au- 
thor has the scholarshi; at his finger- 
tips and can express it with so felicitous 
a style? The fault lies in the assump- 
tions, and is transmitted to the conclu- 
sions. 

Dr. Blank believes that the Book of 
Isaiah contains quite a host of “Isaiahs” 
whom he calls: the historical, legendary, 
second, apocalyptic and messianic, as 


well as miscellaneous authors collec- 
tively labeled “‘trito” Isaiah. These titles 
connote that the differences among the 
alleged authors are ideological; in par- 
ticular, they are distinguished by their 
individual brands of prophetic faith. 
Assuredly, it is difficult to gainsay the 
sound, historical and linguistic grounds 
for separating the Book of Isaiah at 
chapter 40; there is even good logic for 
suspecting some of the turn-about pas- 
sages of consolation that permeate the 
first half. But Blank adds to these cogent 
criteria an ideological, or rather a psy- 
chological bias. For him, the human 
being cannot simultaneously despair and 
hope. Moreover, if he is a prophet, he 
cannot do both even at separate junc- 
tures in his life. 

With regard to the former case, the 
psychology of man teaches us that am- 
bivalent feelings are always coeval. Peo- 
ple are of one hue only in the second- 
rate stereotypes we encounter in second- 
rate movies and fiction, but not in real 
life. As the study of Jeremiah’s “confes- 
sions” reveals, even the prophetic mind 
fanatically steeled to a set purpose, is a 
constant ferment of conflicting ideals. 

But even if one dogmatically insists 
on ignoring the Biblical and scientific 
evidence for the simultaneity of contra- 
dictory forces within the psyche of man, 
it is certainly indefensible to forbid the 
prophet ever having a change of heart. 
In view of radically altered circum- 
stances, the prophet may have shifted 
and perhaps even contradicted his pre- 
vious position. 

Thus, in the case of the Isaiah of 
chapters 1-39, we know that his proph- 
etic career spans all of his adult life— 
at least 40 years, marked by unceasing 
political turbulence which led to the 
ultimate destruction of the Northern 
Kingdom of Israel and the subsequent 
despoilment of the Southern Kingdom of 
Judah. Judah’s statesmen caught in the 
vortex, oscillated between the alterna- 
tives of risky alliance with Egypt or ig- 
nominious vassaldom to Assyria. That 
an Isaiah, who had entry to the court 
and who reacted sensitively to any 
change of the political barometer, could 
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alternately if not simultaneously de- 
spond and trust is indeed the mark of 
the complete, the real man—and not a 
contradictory one—who responds to the 
cascading crises of his tumultuous times 
with a program embracing both salva- 
tion and doom. For, in common with 
all the prophets, Isaiah maintains that 
the divine decree of destruction is not 
the final end; it corresponds more to 
what the Talmud terms “the left hand 
repelling and the right hand beckon- 
ing.” Even while God decrees punish- 
ment, He proffers the hope of restora- 
tion. The transition depends solely on 
the speed and completeness of Israel's 
repentance. (In this idea, the prophets 
are not unique. The older strata of the 
Torah, e.g. the tohahah [the chapters 
of warning] in Leviticus and Deutero- 
nomy, contain the same idea, except that 
the prophet chastises his people for their 
moral rather than their cultic sins.) 
What remains of the Isaiah of chapters 
1-39 after denying him ambivalent 
themes? According to Blank “the first 
Isaiah denied that Israel had a covenant 
hold on God.” He “knew nothing of a 
chosen people,” looked to a day when 
Israel would perish and not triumph, 
and believed that man was headed for 
defeat, doom and death without any 
hope for victory, salvation or life. But 
such an uncompromising misanthrope 
is not the Isaiah of the Massoretic text. 
He is only arrived at by expunging the 
numerous passages that add shadings 
and colorations to Blank’s monochroma- 
tic portrait. We cannot here exhaust all 
the evidence, but let our case rest with 
the witness of the prophet Zephaniah. 
As convincingly demonstrated by H. L. 
Ginsberg, Zephaniah borrowed heavily 
from the style and content of Isaiah. 
But pointedly enough, he adopts as 
much from the passages of consolation 
as from those of doom (e.g. compare 
Zeph. 3:9-10 with Is. 18:1-7 and Zeph. 
2:4—11 with Is. 11:14). Since Zephaniah 
flourished about the time of Isaiah's 
death, it is hardly likely that the written 
legacy of consolation and doom which 
shaped Zephaniah’s teaching and style 
stem from more than one source. 
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An extreme case in point is Blank’s 
treatment of Shear-Yashub (The-Rem- 
nant-Will-Return). He admits that 
“there is no reason at all to doubt that 
the historical Isaiah did name his older 
son Shear Yashub .. . but that he meant 
it to presage disaster is certain.”” Granted 
that the appellation had ominous con- 
notations. But if Isaiah wanted to pre- 
clude all possibility of restoration he 
could have readily followed the estab- 
lished precedent of the prophet Hosea 
who called his children Lo-ammi (Not- 
My-People) and Lo-ruhamah_ (Not- 
Loved) and named his own son Lo- 
Yashub (Will-Not-Return). That he did 
not, though in exasperated moments he 
might have wished to, shows that he 
could not. For him, the eternity of the 
covenant, and hence of Israel, was guar- 
anteed. 

Moreover, Isaiah extends the promise 
of restoration to nations other than Is- 
rael: Moab, 16:4; Egypt and Assyria, 
19:19-25; Phoenecia (Tyre) 23:17f (as 
did other prophets, e.g. Jeremiah 48:47; 
49:6, 39; Ezekiel 29:15-14). They would 
be laid waste for their iniquities but 
they would not be wiped out. Their 
continuity like that of Israel was part 
of the Divine scheme. When we realize 
that this is the same Isaiah who offered 
the vision of world peace (2:2-4), which 
words are inscribed on the portals of 
the United Nations, then we must 
reckon him as the world’s first true uni- 
versalist who eyed the future with a pro- 
gram for all nations and not just his 
own. Regretably, one looks in vain for 
this pinnacle of prophetic faith in this 
book on prophetic faith. 

In the discussion on the second Isaiah, 
we come to the choicest not only of 
Blank but of the extant literature on 
the subject. Particularly, in the case of 
the Servant poems, we find adequate 
and ample translations and an unchal- 
lengeable interpretation of the Servant as 
the people of Israel who ideally and col- 
lectively is God’s prophet. But even here, 
several demurrers must be entered. The 
second Isaiah is restricted by Blank to 
chapters 40-55. After leading works in 
German, English and Hebrew (Glahn, 
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Torrey and Kaufmann) have demon- 
strated the stylistic unity of chapters 
10-66, one is hard put to deny the last 
11 chapters to the second Isaiah. Also, 
Blank reads too much into the “debate” 
between the prophets and the idolators. 
Here, as in the rest of the Bible, the 
issue at stake is not whether God is one 
or many (monotheism or polytheism). 
The question is not that of number but 
of power: He who acts in history and 
the nonentities who cannot. 

One has also to register dissent with 
the hyper-activity assigned to the Serv- 
ant, to wit: “To unite mankind in an 
enduring peace.” Y. Kaufmann’s analy- 
sis of the grammatical construction 
unique to the second Isaiah (49:8-9 and 
especially 51:16) proves that the subject 
of “to open the blind eyes, to release 
the prisoner from confinement” is not 
Israel but God. Israel languishing in 
exile is only a hillul hashem {a profana- 
tion of the Divine Name] (a point 
acknowledged by Blank): it will begin 
to serve as “a light to the nations”, only 
through its miraculous restoration to its 
homeland. That the Servant’s role is 
purely passive is of no small moment. 
It makes shambles of the Biblical foun- 
dation for the “mission” which Re- 
formed Judaism bestowed upon the Dia- 
spora. 

Outside of these reservations, Blank’s 
exposition of the Servant passages is 
superb. To note but one of its excellent 
features,—the debunking of the notion 
that “suffering” is part of the future 
role of the Servant is masterful. 

The last part of Blank’s book deals 
with the “other”  Isaiahs, previously 
enumerated. It is of dubious value for 
the reader. It includes the ad hoc in- 
vention of a total devastation of Judah 
in the fifth century, and an entire chap- 
ter reared on the highly speculative 
emendation of an abstruse hemistich 
(64:4b), and an interesting but irrele- 
vant digression on the Promethean ele- 
ment in prayer. 

In his summation, Blank tells us that 
standing at one extreme “in the area of 
hopeful faith . . . Isaiah the apocalyptist 
saw no escape from the encircling ter- 


ror save in flight to the sheltering cham- 
bers, there to wait out God’s violent 
irruption into history.”” For the reviewer, 
this quotation lays bare the cul-de-sac 
into which the atomization of the book 
of Isaiah into so many ideological au- 
thors leads us. First, it should be noted 
that the use of “apocalyptist” is mis- 
leading. This word implies visionary 
journeys through space (e.g. Daniel) or 
time (e.g. Ezekiel) which unlock the 
mysteries of the future. But this element 
is entirely missing in the Book of Isaiah. 
To be sure, Blank refers to chapters 
24-27; but these speak only of Isaiah's 
eschatology—the cataclysmic retribution 
awaiting the world. But this conception 
is found elsewhere throughout Isaiah's 
book. Moreover, Blank describes the 
apocalyptist’s faith by a paraphrase of 
26:20, a verse which is strikingly similar 
to 10:25 and, in imagery, is exactly that 
of 2:10, 19,21—all of which verses are 
unquestionably by the historical Isaiah. 
Finally, even the “apocalypsist” de- 
mands a “doing” as well as a “waiting” 
faith. Witness 26:2, 7 and especially 27:9 
which once again reveals an Isaiah un- 
differentiable except in emphasis from 
the rest of his Book. 

To be sure, there is an urgency for 
making the Bible relevant to the people 
who authored it. Indeed, there is no 
literary task of higher priority. Thus far 
we have some juvenile texts. But Blank 
is the first, to my knowledge, to reach 
out to the adult. His method, that of 
thematic exposition teaches us about the 
various Isaiahs, or rather his own con- 
cention of them, but not about the Book. 
And the crying need of American Jewry 
is for the knowledge of the Book. Per- 
haps Harper’s annotated Bible Series 
(unfortunately, Christologically orient- 
ed) could be taken as a model for a 
Jewish commentary which would pres- 
ent the Bible line-by-line with brief in- 
troduction and comment. In such a 
work, Blank’s exegetical insights would 
not have to be relegated to the appendix 
nor would there be room for specula- 
tions and digressions. Soncino Press has 
completed and the UAHC has begun 
such a commentary series. But in the 
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case of the former, its value is irrepar- 
ably impaired by its rigid fundamental- 
ism; as for the latter, though it reckons 
with criticism, its scholarly standards are 
wanting; and in place of both, a cheaper, 
less ponderous, handbook series would 
be more desirable. 

Jacos MILGROM 
Richmond, Va. 


Les Ecrits Esseniens, Decouverts Prés de 
la Mer Morte, (Essene Writings Discov- 
ered Near the Dead Sea), by André 
Dupont-Sommer, Payot, Paris, 1959, 
446 pp. 


André Dupont-Sommer, Professor at 
the Sorbonne, is to-day one of the lead- 
ing French authorities in the field of 
semitology. He is renowned as a keen 
epigraphist, philologist, and historian 
of West Semitic peoples and their re- 
ligions. The discovery of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls gave him the opportunity for 
highly significant research work of anal- 
ysis and synthesis. He was one of the 
first scholars to approach the Scrolls not 
only from the descriptive point of view, 
but also with the aim of restoring the 
historical and spiritual surroundings of 
their composition. Since 1949 he has 
published thirty-seven important studies 
and five books on this problem. His last 
and most comprehensive book is a syn- 
thesis of his former researches in sys- 
tematic form. Primarily, however, it is 
a complete collection of the texts them- 
selves in a precise and clear French 
translation. There are exhaustive com- 
mentaries, and several chapters defining 
and explaining the ideological and 
chronological position of the Scrolls 
within the framework of Jewish history. 

The title of the book—The Essene 
Writings, Discovered Near the Dead Sea 
—indicates clearly its contents as well as 
its fundamental principles. Dupont-Som- 
mer had no intention of publishing all 
the scrolls which were found in the 
caves near the Dead Sea. He eliminates 
the oldest known copies of Biblical 
books, as well as the texts from Wadi 
Murabba which belong to the age of 
Bar-Kochba. He concentrates exclusively 


on the Hebrew and Aramaic texts from 
Qumran which were unknown until 
now. These he considers a product of 
one and the same ideological environ- 
ment, the expression of the views of an 
organized ancient Jewish sect. This sect 
is not anonymous and indefinite for 
him, as it is for many other scholars. 
He identifies it firmly with one of the 
three well-known religious and political 
trends in Judaea in the last two cen- 
turies before the destruction of the Sec- 
ond Temple—with the Essenes. In 1949, 
Dupont-Sommer was almost alone in ad- 
vancing this theory; now this opinion 
prevails in the scholarly world. 

Dupont-Sommer enables his readers to 
verify for themselves the connection be- 
tween the Qumran Scrolls and the Es- 
senes. To this end, he opens his book, 
after a general introduction, with the 
full text of evidence on the Essenes 
by Philo, Josephus, Pliny and Hippo- 
lytus. There then follows a chapter in 
which this evidence is carefully com- 
pared with the corresponding data of 
the Scrolls. His thesis is strongly con- 
firmed by this comparative analysis, and 
the understanding of the Qumran writ- 
ings is enormously clarified by their as- 
sociation with a definite epoch and sur- 
rounding. 

Chapters III to XI are devoted to 
translations of the Qumran Scrolls, to 
which Dupont-Sommer adds the Dam- 
ascus Document. This Document was 
previously known only in two medieval 
copies, but certainly belongs to the same 
complex not only by intrinsic evidence 
but also by the fact that fragments of 
several manuscripts of it were found in 
the Qumran caves. Each translation is 
preceded by a concise introduction and 
supplied with abundant explanatory 
notes. Dupont-Sommer’s _ translations 
bring many new and well-grounded in- 
terpretations of words and expressions 
that afford a better understanding of the 
texts. But one small example is offered. 
In the Aramaic Genesis Apocryphon, 
God is said to have punished Pharaoh, 
for taking Sarah, by a ruah mikdash 
or ruah beisha, which struck him and 
all the men of his house, as well ‘as all 
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the physicians and incantators who tried 
to cure him. The first editors, N. Avigad 
and Y. Yadin, translated this expression 
by “pestilent wind” or “evil wind”. Du- 
pont-Sommer is, however, certainly right 
in choosing the other meaning of the 
Hebrew ruah—‘‘spirit,” for, indeed, an 
evil spirit causing some sore disease to 
the sinner agrees far better with the 
context than a “wind”. Abraham’s re- 
moval of this evil spirit by laying his 
hands on Pharaoh's head is the classical 
rite of exorcism, compared by Dupont- 
Sommer with the healing of sick in the 
New Testament, and with Josephus’ 
statement on the Essenes’ special bent 
for healing. 

The last three chapters, XII to XIV, 
reconstruct in a condensed form the his- 
torical background against which the 
Scrolls were written. This is Dupont- 
Sommer’s particular point of view which 
he has set forth in various ways in his 
previous works. His initial point is the 
ingenious identification of the Kittim 
people and the Wicked Priest with, re- 
spectively, the Roman invaders of Ju- 
daea under Pompey, and the last Has- 
monaean high-priest Hyrcanus II. He 
finds this basic identification corrobo- 
rated by several passages in other 
Scrolls and in the apocryphal Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs; e.g., he 
shows that the “Chief of the Greek 
Kings” in the Damascus Document is 
no other than Pompey. In this way he 
establishes, in accordance with the evi- 
dence of the excavations in the Qumran 
community settlement, the chronology of 
the sect’s history. Its founder and/or 
principal religious authority, called the 
Teacher of Righteousness, was killed or 
executed during the persecution of this 
sect by Hyrcanus II, shortly before Jeru- 
salem was taken by Pompey’s troops in 
63 B.C.E. The Teacher of Righteous- 
ness was supposed by his Essene disciples 
to have been resurrected and to have 
lived since then as a supernatural being, 
ready to return “at the end of days” as 
the Messiah of Aaron, the sacerdotal 
Messiah, along with the secular Messiah 
of Israel. The Essenes permanently aban- 
doned their Qumran settlement, after 


hiding their library in the neighboring 
caves, when the Roman army invaded 
this region in 68 C.E. 

Dupont-Sommer’s conception of the 
Teacher of Righteousness was heavily at- 
tacked, especially by conservative Catho- 
lic authors, as depriving the Christian 
Church of a part of its originality and 
suggesting a pre-Christ figure much sim- 
ilar to that of the Gospel Christ. Du- 
pont-Sommer, however, is firm in his 
conviction that Christianity had much 
deeper roots in Judaism than believed. 
It emerged out of Essene circles, which 
were in some way a transition to Chris- 
tianity even before the alleged lifetime 
of Jesus. Chapter XIV is devoted to the 
problem of Esseno-Christian affinities 
and divergences. Dupont-Sommer limits 
himself to a few statements in this field 
—probably with the intention of leaving 
this delicate question until complete 
publication of all Qumran scrolls and 
fragments will provide a surer basis 
for its reconsideration. In short, he sug- 
gests that John the Baptist and Jesus the 
Nazarene, as he calls him, who are said 
by the Gospels to have lived for some 
time in the region of the desert of Ju- 
dea, temporarily belonged to the Essene 
communities near the Dead Sea. After 
disassociating themselves from Essenism 
and founding their own spiritual trend, 
they perpetuated many Essene traits in 
their doctrine. 

Here, of course, one must be very cau- 
tious in comparing the Gospels, written 
down in the second century C.E., with 
the Essene writings which are older by 
hundred or two hundred years. It is per- 
haps more plausible to suppose that 
early Chistianity was not contemporary 
with Essenism, but was its continuation 
under profoundly altered conditions 
after the Jewish catastrophe of 70 C.F. 
But this is a subject in itself. 

In Appendix I, Dupont-Sommer ex- 
amines the copper scroll found in one of 
the Qumran caves, and containing a list 
of hidden treasures whose amount is 
astoundingly large. The author produces 
proofs that the list is not a product of 
phantasy, but a real and serious one. 
It shows the collective wealth of this 
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monastic community and its strong in- 
fluence on much larger spheres of an- 
cient Jewish society than previously sup- 
posed. Appendix II is devoted to a refu- 
tation of some opinions opposed to at- 
tributing the Qumran scrolls to the Es- 
senes. He passes in review the theses of 
Prof. S. Zeitlin on the medieval origin 
of the Scrolls; Prof. J. L. Teicher on 
their Judaeo-Christian origin; Prof. 
Cecil Roth on their Zealot authorship 
at the time of the Great Insurrection of 
68-73 C.E., Prof. Chaim Rabin on their 
Pharisaic origin; and H. E. Del Medico, 
Paris, who affirms that there were no 
Essenes at all, and so the Essenes being 
plainly a myth could not possibly have 
been the authors of the Qumran Scrolls 
which he declares an accidental collec- 
tion of withdrawn writings, a genizah. 
Dupont-Sommer’s book 1s, first of all, 
an excellent working tool, a complete 
critical translation of the original ma- 
terial, with detailed and clear notes and 
explanations. Dupont-Sommer’s edition 
surpasses other works of this kind by 
presenting the Scrolls in a consistent and 
logical way, by bringing out their in- 
ternal mutual connection and by placing 
them in a concrete historical framework. 
His conclusions are often considered as 
mere hypotheses. However, the criterion 
of a well-founded and acceptable hypo- 
thesis is: 1) does it work, i.e. does it give 
a clear and simple answer to all aspects 
of the question, and 2) does it pay, Le. 
does it resolve much and demand few 
complementary suppositions and as- 
sumptions. Dupont-Sommer’s concep- 
gg fulfill completely these conditions. 
We hope his new work will — as 
soon as possible in a qualified English 
translation. 
MiIcHAEL ASTOUR 
New York, N.Y. 


Tsa’ar Ba’ale Hayim—The Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals: Its Bases, Develop- 
ment and Legislation in Hebrew Litera- 
ture, by Noah J]. Cohen, The Catholic 
University of America Press, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1959, 208 pp. 


Few concepts in the Bible and Tal- 
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mud reveal an ethical outlook more rev- 
olutionary and more at variance with 
other contemporary notions than the at- 
titude to animals and their treatment. 
One has only to consult Lecky’s History 
of European Morals or Westermark’s 
Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas on the unenviable place of ani- 
mals among the classic peoples of an- 
tiquity, and even in some Christian 
teachings, to appreciate the uniqueness 
of Judaism in this respect. Indeed, the 
virtues of tenderness and compassion 
towards the lower creatures became so 
ingrained in the Jewish character that 
Rathenau (as quoted in _ Einstein’s 
World As I See It) quite truthfully re- 
marked: “When a Jew says he’s. going 
hunting to amuse himself, he lies.” 

This book, submitted as a dissertation 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
to the Catholic University of America, 
seeks to present the literary sources 
which have produced this outlook. What 
prompted the author to undertake this 
work was, rather strangely, the fantastic 
charge “that the Hebrews preached the 
doctrine of cruelty to animals’, a charge 
-the Introduction alleges—“echoed and 
re-echoed, all over, [by] otherwise respon- 
sible persons [and] men of good will” 
(one wonders, where?). 

In fact, the “accusations hurled 
against the innocent” in this matter 
could only concern the frequent, unin- 
formed attacks on the Jewish method of 
slaughter. But just to this subject, un- 
fortunately, the book devotes merely a 
single, sketchy page! In this connection, 
reference might have been made, for in- 
stance, to the remarkable law forbidding 
the slaughter of one animal or bird in 
the presence of another, on account of 
the suffering caused by the sight (see 
Pithchei Teshuvah, Yoreh De’ah, xxxvi. 
16). 

However, on the general theme of the 
place of animals in Jewish thought and 
law the book is fairly exhaustive. The 
author displays a wide range of scholar- 
ship, and he has certainly succeeded in 
ferreting out practically every signifi- 
cant reference to animals from even 


their most concealed haunts in Biblical 
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and Talmudic (as well as some post- 
Talmudic) literature. While these 
sources are presented, on the whole, 
with little regard for historical perspec- 
tive analysis (almost no parallels or con- 
trasts with non-Jewish views are given), 
they do add up to an impressive picture 
of the extraordinary Jewish solicitude 
for the brute creation. 

Since the work is admittedly moti- 
vated by apologetic considerations, it is 
perhaps not surprising that it should 
betray a rather subjective slant. One has 
the feeling in reading this book, that 
the author's s personal bias has sometimes 
influenced his choice of quotations, as 
well as their interpretation and presen- 
tation. This is regrettable. Had the 
sources been set out and analyzed with 
complete objectivity and detachment, 
they might have spoken for themselves 
with even greater conviction. 

Thus, the author passes over in silence 
the important reservation, codified as 
law in the Shulchan Aruch, that “the 

law against inflicting cruelty on animals 
does not apply to anything done foi 
medical or other useful purposes” (Even 
Ha’ezer, v. 14, gloss; cf. Piskei Tosa- 
photh, Avodah Zarah \\b). As the re- 
viewer has shown elsewhere,' it is on 
the basis of this ruling that several more 
recent rabbinical responsa are inclined 
to permit medical experiments on liv- 
ing animals, provided their suffering is 
reduced to a minimum. 

On the other hand, when the author 
does record an opinion which is out of 
harmony with his preconceived system 
of basic equality between man and beast, 
he summarily rejects it. On the view of 
Maimonides that animals are not sub- 
ject like humans to Divine retribution, 
he writes: “The writer certainly is not 
one to disparage the personality of the 
Rambam nor cast aspersions on his 
great contributions. . . . Yet, in this par- 
ticular instance, investigation of the facts 
will reveal that the author of the Moreh 
Nevuchim is in error” (sic!). The really 


1 “The Medical Treatment of Animals in 
Jewish Law”, in the Journal of Jewish Studies, 
London, Vol. vii, p. 214. 


crucial fact—largely disregarded by the 
author—is that, while Maimonides can- 
not go along with Sa’adyah Gaon, Abra- 
ham Ibn Ezra and other Jewish philos- 
ophers in upholding the anthropocentric 
view of the universe, he—in common 
with virtually all Jewish authorities, in- 
cluding the Talmud-—strongly affirms 
that the lower forms of life were cre- 
ated only to serve man. This is surely 
as central a feature of the animals’ place 
in the scheme of creation—as reflected 
in the philosophy and legislation of 
Judaism—as the tender consideration 
with which they are to be treated. 
Altogether, there is a certain imbal- 
ance in the book’s presentation. Many 
pages are devoted to irrelevant digres- 
sions from the main theme, such as the 
long, almost homiletical panegyric on 
the Sabbath and the four-page cat logue 
of interpretations of the ban on mixing 
meat and milk (which has little, if any- 
thing, to do with cruelty to animals). 
But these criticisms do not detract 
from the value of the book as the first 
comprehensive study in English of a 
realm in which the authentic pronounce- 
ments of Judaism, as here collected and 
documented, display one of the finest 
concepts of ethics to grace any religion. 


IMMANUEL JAKOBOVITS 
New York, N.Y. 


“Al Chorvot Hatarbut Hayehudit B’be- 
rit Hamoetzot”, (The Destruction of 
Jewish Culture in Soviet Russia), 
Joshua Gilboa, Tel Aviv, Israel, 1959, 
149 pp. 


This is an ineffably sad volume docu- 
menting Stalin’s brutal liquidation of 
Yiddish culture in Soviet Russia. The 
destruction was essentially a continu- 
ation in more ferocious manner of the 
war against Judaism, Zionism, and He- 
brew, which Lenin inaugurated at the 
outbreak of the Bolshevik revolution in 
1917, and which the members of the 
Jewish section of the Communist Party 
known as the Yevsekzia executed with 
incredible savagery. 

During the years of the struggle, Yid- 
dish culture was significantly encour- 
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aged. Hebrew was proscribed, but Yid- 
dish was hailed as the authentic vehicle 
of the Jewish people. The prayer book 
became taboo, but Yiddish authors, Yid- 
dish schools, Yiddish newspapers, the- 
atres and books, were subsidized by the 
State. Once the battle against the Jewish 
religion and Zionism was won however, 
the fight was extended to the whole 
range of Yiddish culture, now the only 
unifying bond in Soviet Jewry. By the 
mere whim of the Soviet dictator, the 
entire edifice of Yiddish culture—the 
flourishing Yiddish literature, the pros- 

rous Yiddish newspapers, the popu- 
lar Yiddish theatres, was savagely de- 
stroyed. Following Lenin’s example in 
dealing with rabbis and Zionists, Stalin 
exiled to Siberia or caused to be killed 
in Soviet dungeons, the chief leaders 
of Yiddish cultural activity. 

The war against Yiddish culture was 
inaugurated on November 30, 1948, the 
day the Moscow Yiddish daily, “E:inig- 
keit”, was suppressed. By the time Stalin 
died in March 1953, nothing remained. 
The death sentence Stalin pronounced 
against Yiddish, Khruschev has kept in- 
tact—and with alibis which are fantastic, 
as they are palpably false. The Yiddish 
authors murdered in the Stalin purges, 
excepting for a few isolated cases, have 
not been rehabilitated. 

The present Soviet policy towards Yid- 
dish is attributed by officials to the lack 
of interest on the part of Soviet Jews. 
That an occasional Yiddish concert, 
when permitted, fills the auditorium to 
capacity, and that the audienee responds 
not only with deep emotion, but fre- 
quently with tears, gives the lie to this 
“official” explanation. M. Appelbaum, 
a Yiddish actor lucky enough to have 
escaped Stalin’s assassins, opened an 
evening’s entertainment with the word 
“Jews”! A flood of tears and torrents 
of weeping promptly followed. A long 
time had to elapse before the program 
could begin, so long did the actor and 
the Jews in front of him cry together. 
Another actor begged the audience not 
to detain him till the early morning 
hours with demands for so many en- 
cores! That the concerts are attended 


by many youths who do not know a 
word of the language, but who come 
because of a yearning for communion 
and association with their fellow Jews, 
is quite amazing. 

Soviet propaganda would have the 
world believe that in 1948, Yiddish cul- 
ture disappeared suddenly and prompt- 
ly, that in that year, the Yiddish authors 
decided collectively to stop writing, the 
Soviet Jews to cease reading Yiddish 
books, peruse the Yiddish press, and at- 
tend Yiddish theatres. As supported by 
government statistics included in the 
text, Yiddish literature was a prosper- 
ous and a going concern, with news- 
papers, magazines, theatres and schools, 
in all parts of Soviet Russia. It was 
sufficiently staggering to create envy 
amongst non-Yiddish authors. Could this 
imposing literary edifice collapse of its 
own accord, and suddenly? Could it com- 
mit suicide? 

Just what aroused Stalin’s fury against 
the world of Yiddish and ?ts leaders, 
no one will of course ever know. Anti- 
Semitism was undoubtedly an important 
factor, possibly the most important. An- 
other reason may have been the “emo- 
tional return” of many Jews, including 
prominent ones. Nazi brutalities inten- 
sified Jewish loyalties throughout the 
world, in Russia as elsewhere. Many as- 
similated Russian Jews suddenly discov- 
ered themselves Jews at heart, and 
proudly identified themselves in public 
with Jewish suffering. None other than 
the roving literary Soviet ambassador, 
Ilya Ehrenburg, a shameless Stalin apol- 
ogist, boasted before a Jewish gather- 
ing in Moscow on August 24, 1941, that 
his mother’s Jewish name was “Chanah,”’ 
and confessed that the Nazis reminded 
him he was a Jew. The horrible pogrom 
at a suburb near Kiev, where 80,000 
were murdered by the Nazis, touched 
Soviet Jews directly. Jewish sufferings 
during the Second World War un- 
doubtedly brought back many Russified 
Jews to their people, and strengthened 
the deep yearning for Jewish identifi- 


cation available through the only vehicle 
the regime tolerated till 1948—the Yid- 
dish language. 
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The official contention that Soviet 
Jews are no longer interested in Yid- 
dish, is on a par with the excuse given 
in 1921 by a Soviet official to a Zionist 
mission concerning the paucity of syna- 
gogues, etc. Since Jews enjoy full con- 
trol over Jewish affairs, it is up to them, 
he insisted, to initiate steps for the open- 
ing of additional synagogues, schools, the 
training of rabbis, etc. That they do not 
do so proves their lack of concern with 
the Jewish religion! No Soviet official 
ever uttered a more brazen falsehood. 
And yet none other than Mikoyan re- 
peated it in New York in 1959 when 
asked by a Jewish delegation about the 
suppression of Yiddish culture. Soviet 
Jews, he insisted, have full control over 
their cultural life, and the government 
cannot “force” them to read or speak 
Yiddish when they prefer Russian! 

Among the prominent Jewish Com- 
munists to visit Soviet Russia during 
1956-58, was Professor Hyman Levy, a 
well-known English mathematician. De- 
spite every effort to establish contact 
with Yiddish authors, he did not suc- 
ceed. All, he was told, were on vacation! 
When he discovered that the famous 
Lenin Library in Moscow contained 
every Yiddish newspaper and book pub- 
lished till 1948—but not a single item 
after that date, he fully realized the 
extent of the tragedy of Soviet Jewry. 

The translation of famous Yiddish au- 
thors into Russian, though praiseworthy, 
does not restore the Yiddish language 
to its rightful role. What aggravates 
the situation is that the translations 
frequently distort the original text, 
which the censor finds unacceptable be- 
cause of Jewish content. In rendering 
the works of Leib Quitko into Russian, 
entire poems have been eliminated for 
the identical reason—and the same fate 
befell the works of David Bergelson, 
Itzik Feffer, David Hofstein, Ezra Fein- 
berg and Izi Chrik—all victims of Stalin’s 
purges. 

While Yiddish is taboo in Russia, in 
the satellite countries, it is not. Poland 
allows a Yiddish newspaper to appear 
thrice weekly, plus a monthly, and sub- 
sidizes a Yiddish theatre, and a book 


publishing firm. Roumania tolerates not 
only Yiddish but also Hebrew, as do 
Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria. Quite par- 
adoxical! 

The Kremlin is stubbornly deter- 
mined that Yiddish shall never be 
restored. The occasional publication of 
a Yiddish work is for propaganda pur- 
poses only, and chiefly for export. The 
“official” line is that Soviet Jews are 
thoroughly Russified and not interested 
in Yiddish. Khruschev was the first to 
proclaim this “doctrine” as early as 1956 
before a Canadian Jewish delegation 
visiting him in the Kremlin, when he 
insisted that Russian Jews are fully in- 
tegrated into Russian life and have no 
desire for Yiddish. His second in com- 
mand, Mikoyan, repeated it in New 
York in 1959. 

This is of course as hypocritical as the 
statement by Alexander Abramov, Sov- 
iet Ambassador to Israel, made on May 
30, 1954 while visiting at Dagania. Sov- 
iet Russia, the Ambassador insisted, does 
not prohibit anyone from leaving the 
country. The reason the Jews do not go 
to Israel is because they are happy and 
contented in their Soviet Fatherland! 

The author draws a sharp contrast 
between the tenderness of the Kremlin 
towards the Kurds, and the harsh atti- 
tude towards the Jews. Numbering only 
several hundred thousands, the Kurds 
enjoy a newspaper in their own lan- 
guage, schools, where Kurdish is the 
medium of instruction, and the trans- 
lation of classical Russian authors into 
Kurdish. Russian Jews numbering close 
to three millions are denied any oppor- 
tunity for cultural expression! 

The one hundred and fifty ‘notes at 
the end of the volume are extensive, 
illuminating, and vastly important. 
They document in detail, from original 
sources, the fate which has overwhelmed 
Yiddish and its practitioners. Six pages 
include photographs of prominent Jews 
executed by Stalin—with the dates of 
their deaths. The more famous of these 
are Markish, David Bergelson, Leib 
Quitko, Itzik Feffer, and Solomon 
Michaelis. 

In preparing this study of the liqui- 
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dation of Jewish life in Soviet Russia, 
the author has rendered a lasting service 
to the cause of truth and justice. If any 
volume merits an English translation, 
it is certainly this factual analysis of 


the brutal annihilation of all Jewish 
cultural activity in the land of the 
Soviets. 

THEODORE LEwiIs 
New York, N.Y. 
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